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INTEROCEANIC COMMUNICA- 
TIONS. 


PropasBiy more idle speculation has been ex- 
pended, and is being expended, on the question 
of uniting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, by 
vanal or railway, via the Central American isth- 
mus or isthmuses, than on any other similar 
question whatever. In these speculations the 
plainest, and at the same time the most im- 
portant, practical and economic conditions and 
considerations have generally been overlooked 
from ignorance, or ignored from prejudice. 
Now, to an adequate interoceanic transit, 
whether by canal or railway, three things or 
conditions are indispensable ; 

1st. Good ports at both extremities. 

2d. A salubrious region, furnishing sufficient 
Bupplies, and capable of development. 

3d. An advantageous position in respect to 
the great commercial centres of the world. 

In testing the various routes, actual, in course 
of construction, or projected, by their con- 
formity with these essential conditions, it must 
not be forgotten that time, rather than distance, 
is the true measure of the relations of places. 
In other words, it by no means follows that 
because any designated route may be shorter 
than another, it is therefore best. It may lack 
proper ports, pass through an insalubrious 
region with limited resources, or without re- 
sources at all, aud, further, may lie outside the 
most important zones of travel and trade. 
Questions of distance, and, for that matter, of 
cost, become subordinate to these considera- 
tions. 

Bearing in mind these general propositions, 
we proceed to the consideration of the various 
points that have, at different times, been sug- 
gested as affording facilities for interoceanic 
communication across the American continent. 
Of these, three have been claimed to be fit 
places for opening canals between the Atlantic 
and Pacific : 

1. By way of the Rio Atrato, and its tribu- 
taries, either the San Juan or ‘‘ Raspadura,” or 
“¢Truaudo,” etc., in South America, 

2. Through the Isthmus of Darien. 

3. Through Nicaragua, by way of the Rio 
San Juan and the interior lakes. 

The routes via the Atrato have been proved 
to be utterly impracticable. In common with 
the suggested Darien routes, they are deficient 
in ports and signally insalubrious, and, like 
the latter, also involve tunnels on a scale un- 
precedented by any in existence, and to which 
the Mont Cenis Tunnel would be only as a 
rivulet to a river. 

As to Darien, all explorations go to show 
that its plateau, on which the somewhat broken 
range of the Cordillera rests, is everywhere 
elevated more than one hundred and fifty feet 
above the sea level. Its narrowest portion is 
twenty-six miles broad, and here would be re- 
quired a tunnel seven miles long. The cut 
would have to be thirty feet in depth below 
the level of the sea for a thorough cut. This 
would necessitate a tunnel of the length men- 
tioned, one hundred and seventy-nine feet in 
depth and two hundred feet wide. 

Nothing need be added to these facts, for 
whatever feat ‘‘ engineering of the future” may 
contemplate, that of tunnels for ocean-going 
ships does not fall within the range of nine- 
teenth century audacity, nor is its realization 
called for by any nineteenth century require- 
ments. 

Through Nicaragua there certainly exist, as 
shown by the survey of Colonel Childs in 1850 
(the only survey at all conforming to modern 
engineering requirements), a practicable canal 
route, with an up-lockage of one hundred and 
twenty odd feet to Lake Nicaragua, and a cor- 
responding down-lockage to the Pacific. Na- 
ture has here placed sufficient water-reservoirs 
at the “‘summit” for supplying the locks both 
ways, and if ever a canal across the continent 
shall become sufficiently important to insure 
its construction, it will be opened through 
Nicaragua, and nowhere else. 

The idea of an ‘‘open-cut canal,” founded 
on the tales of Cullen, Gisborne, Du Paydt, 
ete, may amuse shallow inrestigators for a 





few years longer, but will disappear with the 
advance of geographical knowledge. The 
question is simply one of tunneling through 
the Cordillera, or locking up and over it. Leav- 
ing the paramount consideration of ports 
aside, we have to contemplate, in Nicaragua, 
not less than thirty-two locks (for ships) of 
eight feet lift each ; and at Tehuantepec (where 
certain active imaginations have traced a ca- 
nal route), the still more startling number of 
148 locks of the same lift—the summit, which 
has no adequate water supply, being, according 
to the most favorable ex parte statements, not 
less than 656 feet above the sea level. 

As regards interoceanic railways, we have 
actually constructed, in progress, or projected, 
the following : 

1, The Panama Railway, about fifty miles 
long. Completed. 

2. Through the State of Veraguas, Colum- 
bia, from Chiriqui Lagoon, on the Caribbean 
Sea, to Golfo Dulce, or some undetermined 
point on the Pacific, within or outside Colum- 
bian jurisdiction. Length and elevation to be 
overcome unknown. It has neverbeen brought 
to the test of a survey, but may be practicable. 

8. Through the Republic of Costa Rica, 
from Port Limon, on the Caribbean Sea, to the 
Gulf of Nicoya, on the Pacific. Length, ac- 
cording to reports of the promoters, 123 miles ; 
elevation or summit, 5,118 feet above the sea. 
Projected. 

4. Through the Republic of Honduras from 
Port Cortes, on the Bay of Honduras, to the 
Bay of Fonseca, on the Pacific ; length about 
200 miles; elevation of summit, 2,850 feet. 
In course of construction, first section open, 
and the whole under contract to be completed 
in 1872. 

5. Across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
Mexico, from the Gulf of Mexico to the Pa- 
cific; length, 180 miles; height of summit, 
656 feet. 

Some other routes have been suggested, but 
hardly rise te the dignity of being called 
** projects.” 

Whoever will take the trouble of consulting 
a map of the world will observe that nearly all 
the civilized populations of the globe, and 
nearly all the great centres of agricultural and 
mechanical production, of industry and com- 
merce, lie to the northward of the 30th parallel 
of latitude. All Europe, all Canada and the 
United States, the Sandwich Islands, Japan 
and China lie to the north of the same par- 
allel. In establishing communication between 
these centres and states across the American 
continent, every mile the route may take to 
the southward of this parallel adds two miles 
to the aggregate distance between them. The 
higher the latitude, therefore, in which any 
route across the Central American Isthmus 
may lie, all other circumstances being equal, 
the better. Such route, which shall combine 
the additional and essential condition of good 
ports, will have not only the first claim on pub- 
lic , attention and support, but will in the 
end supersede all others. 

And here it may be observed, that when the 
project of opening an interoceanic communica- 
tion across the Central American Isthmus first 
began to attract the attention of thé world, 
steamboats and railways were unknown. Ac- 
cordingly, no lines were indicated except such 
as were supposed to have an adaptability for 
canals ; and hence also resulted that predilec- 
tion, almost amounting to prejudice, with 
which certain particular lines have continued 
to be regarded, even since modern discovery 
has altered the entire nature of the question. 
The Spaniard designated the Isthmuses of 
Panama and Tehuantepec as probably the only 
places where a canal could be dug. He was 
governed in this selection wholly by the con- 
sideration already named, and to which all 
other considerations were necessarily subordi- 
pate. Had he been acquainted with steam in 
its application to land-carriage and to naviga- 
tion, he would never have given those isth- 
muses a second thought, but would have 
selected other lines which should combine the 
great and indespensable conditions to a good 
and permanent route of transit, viz., good 
ports, salubrious climate, and advantageous 
commercial position. 

But now, however desirable a water commu- 
nication between the seas may be esteemed, it 
is well known that many of the requirements of 
trade, and all those of travel and the transmis- 
sion of intelligence, can be met by railways 
better than by canals. Their greater adaptation 
to natural conditions, facility of overcoming 
physical obstacles, and greater cheapness of 
construction, also commend them more directly 
to practical attention. 

The Isthmus of Honduras was designated as 
early as 1540 as affording superior advantages 
to any other route of communication then 
known for land transport between the oceans. 
It was subsequently carefully examined with 
reference to a general concentration there of 
the fleets of Spain, preliminary to the abandon- 
ment of the other routes then in use. These 
examinations, so far as their results are known 
to us, were in every onse favorable to the 
change. Why that change did not take place 













is sufficiently explained by the political condi- 
tion of the world at the close of the sixteenth 
century, when the nations of Europe, as if by 
common impulse, jealous of the power and 
glory of Spain, united in a system of public 
and private war on her commerce and against 
her American possessions. To erect new 
establishments, build new fortifications, and 
carry out all the measures necessary to a suc- 
cessful transfer of the route from Panama, 
under such adverse circumstances, was obvi- 
ously impossible. To retain what she already 
possessed, and to give adequate protection to 
the route then in use, was all that 
diffused over so vast an area, co 
With her declining fortunes, 
new and better way of co 
ally became less, until, wi 
colonies, all interest in 
The difficult and dea 
Panama, traversed only 
vans of mules, sufficed, 
the small necessities of c 
Pacific ; and it was not 
California by the United discovery 
there of gold attracting tion unpre- 
cedented in the history of the world, that the 
question of interoceanic communication as- 
sumed, for a second time, a real interest and a 
practical form. Tens of thousands of eager 
and ambitious men directed their course to 
Panama, heedless of its insalubrity, and risk- 
ing decimation in their transit. They reck- 
lessly sought the only way then open to them 
whereby they could reach the shores where 
Fortune was believed to shower her favors with 
a lavish and indiscriminate hand. To afford 
them a safer and speedier means of passing 
the barrier of the continent became, at the same 
time, a necessity and a benefaction ; and it is 
only surprising that enterprise usually intelli- 
gent, and capital always cautious, before at- 
ting to accomplish this grand object, did 
seek out the shortest, safest and speed- 
hereby the seas might be united, in- 
8 of blindly accepting a route notoriously 
cursed by nature, and condemned by every 
consideration, geographical, commercial and 
political—deadly in climate, barren of re- 
sources, without ports, and in every way in- 
capable of meeting the great and permanent 
requirements of travel and of trade. And how- 
ever much we may admire the energy, persever- 
ance and zeal which finally carried through the 
railway at Panama, in face of appalling physical 
difficulties, and at fearful sacrifice of human life, 
it is nevertheless obvious to all, and conceded 
by all except those whose interests lead them to 
maintain a different view, that this railway fails 
to meet adequately, or in any considerable 
degree, the leading requirements of a safe, 
easy, and permanent route of interoceanic com- 
munication. No other line of transit yet pro- 
posed, at Chiriqui, Nicaragua, Honduras, or 
Tehuantepec, but possesses greater advantages, 
and in every respect improved conditions over 
Panama. That such is the general public 
conviction is sufficiently evidenced by the fall 
in the price of Panama Railway Stock, from 
upward of 360 eighteen months ago, to about 
70 at the present time. 


























THE NEXT SOLAR ECLIPSE. 

Aurnovex the opportunity for observations 
on the solar eclipse of the 22d of December 
will not be so good as those presented by either 
of the two last obscurations—the eclipses of 
1868 and 1869, named the ‘East Indian” and 
the “American,” from the countries in which 
they were respectively observable—it is satis- 
factory to know that the occasion will be 
marked with great attention by astronomers 
from different nations, who will be stationed 
in the extreme southerly parts of Italy and 
Spain, and, perhaps, in the northerly part of 
Algeria—the regions wherein the obscuration 
will be most noticeable, along the shores of the 
Mediterranean. We have reason to be grati- 
fied with the approbation. bestowed by Euro- 
pean scientists on the manner in which Ameri- 
can astronomers carried out their observations 
on the eclipse of 1869—one of the leading Eu- 
ropean authorities saying, lately, that ‘‘on no 
previous occasion had so large an array of 
practiced observers been employed in scruti- 
nizing the phenomena of a total eclipse; and 
it is certain that so many appliances had never 
before been employed to render effective the 
remarks of the observers.” From the charac- 
ter of the astronomers now sent to observe the 
approaching eclipse, we may believe that the 
American share of credit will be at least as 
large as the largest in connection with this 
eclipse of 1870. 

The European commotions will probably pre- 
vent several countries from being represented 
in the corps of observers at the next eclipse ; 
but a sufficient force will be furnished from 
England and the United States alone—our 
country being represented by officers sent by 
the ‘Navy Department and our Coast Survey 
Bureau, just as those bodies, among other 
American organizations, were represented at 
various points along the vast line of obserm- 
tion last year, between illinois and Alaska. 














Though the total obscuration will be briefer 
than it was on either of the two eclipses above 
named, the time will doubtless be sufficient 
for obtaining information enough to settle some 
disputes arising from the differing observations 
made at different stations on the former occa- 
sions. 

Everything connected with such researches 

has increased interest at this time, in view oi 
the phenomena now more than ever observable 
on andin connection with the Sun. The extra- 
ordinary ‘‘spots” and other features on that 
luminary are watched nowadays with peculiar 
earnestness, from the fact that the displays of 
the Aurora Borealis and certain phenomena in 
terrestrial magnetism are evidently connected 
with solar commotions—the manifestations in 
those ways appearing most prominent when 
e solar disturbances are greatest. 
The whole community, as well as the astrono- 
mers, may well be aroused by such revelations 
as we are now receiving concerning the phe- 
nomena of the heavens—especially regarding 
the Sun. The investigations made at the Ob- 
servatory of the Allegany University, as re- 
ported by Professor Langley, may well arrest 
attention from people who usually care little 
for astronomic research. ‘‘The public may 
not share the interest of the professional ob- 
server in such matters,” says the Professor ; 
‘‘but our own planet is too intimately con- 
nected with these phenomena not to make 
them claim some interest in allofus. * * * 
Why the magnetic needles move responsively 
to these great changes in the Sun, or why 
auroras will light up our sky at intervals more 
frequently repeated as this solar action is more 
violent, are questions which Astronomy is now 
trying toanswer. The fact that they do so is 
certain—the cause is still wholly unknown to 
science.” * *° ¢ 

A specimen of the report from the Allegany 
Observatory, dated on the 26th of September, 
shows the nature of this intelligence from the 
heavens. Some of the ‘‘spots” on the sun 
were then ‘large enough to be seen by the 
naked eye ”—a thing of rare occurrence—and, 
with the aid of photography and spectroscopy, 
the telescope is kept busy in supplying mate- 
rial for maps and reports concerning the ap- 
pearance and other characteristics of the 
“spots” and storms sweeping wildly across 
the surface of the great luminary. The maps 
made from hour to hou, or from day to day, 
show wonderful alterations in the shapes and 
localities of these features. The side of the 
Sun seen from the Earth on that day was cov- 
ered with ‘‘ hundreds of spots, of all sizes and 
in all stages of growth.” The size of these 
“spots ” sometimes forms a strong contrast to 
the diminutive name given them. Just think of 
a ‘*spot””—only one of the large spots near the 
centre of the sun’s disk on that day—which, 
‘*by computation from careful measurement,” 
is declared to exceed 2,300,000 square miles ! 
The astronomer rightly says that’ ‘‘ such im- 
mense numbers convey no definite impression 
to the mind,” and therefore a more vivid idea 
of the size may be gained by comparing this 
solar ‘‘spot” with our earth—the area of one 
blotch on the sun’s face being many times 
greater than the extent of this globe. Yet, a 
still more impressive illustration may be given 
for general readers by saying that one of the 
cavities shown by the commotions on the Sun 
is so large that a globe like this Earth might 
be tossed into it without touching either side 
of the hole. 

Readers who remember the great ‘‘moon 
hoax” of former years, and who are familiar 
with the ‘recent war bulletins of the French 
Government, may be rather skeptical concern- 
ing some of these reports of solar commotions. 
But there is little chance for successful repe- 
tition of astronomical humbugs in these days, 
when we have among us s0 many persons quali- 
fied for discerning the truth through improved 
apparatus for searching the mysteries of the 
heavens, And, after such statements as the 
foregoing, even the unscientific reader may be 
prepared to hear what the Allegany Observatory 
reveals further about these astronomical won- 
ders. The narrative reads more like romance 
than like the sober reality which it is. After 
speaking of the particular “spot” above men- 
tioned, the report from that institution fur- 
nishes some information showing that the great 
troubles of the times are not wholly confined 
to the convulsions of the Franco-German war. 
The report says : 

“This is the area of the penumbra [the faint shade 
surrounding the dark central portion of a solar spot), 
an immense expanse of variegated forms, crossed by 
channels and convergent streams of luminous matter, 
all shifting under an action like that of some whirl- 
wind which is twisting them from one position to an- 
other, and changing their forms from hour to hour. 
The current sometimes appears to rush downward, 
carrying with it great masses of the luminous matter 
to lower depths, and opening, as it does so, black cav- 
ities of a size commensurate with the scale on which 
this action is carried on. 

“The largest of these cavities is seen to be over- 
hung with parts of the brilliant surface, which visibly 
break away in enormous portions, and sink in out of 
sight. Indeed, it is quite within the truth to say that 
a globe the size of this world might be dropped in 
without tonching either side. It is impossible to con- 
vey an aferqunte idea of the impression of infinite and 
exhaustiess energy of which ove is conscious while 
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beholding this with adequate optical aid, Masses the 
size of whole continents are utterly changed in shape, 
or disappear from one day to another, sometimes 
while the observer watches them, and the whole 
‘spot’ is, to all appearance, being slowly rotated by 
the cyclones which are visibly working there. 

“This is one of many centres of similar action, not 
all on the same scale, but baffling the eye by their 
number and incessant change of form, which the 
draftsman labors after in vain, and which even the 
photograph can but imperfectly render. At one of 
our largest observatories the photograph is employed 
to make a daily chart of these changes, and an in- 
spection of its truthful and unbiased record will con- 
vey a more conclusive’ sense of the awful magnitude 
and energy of the solar forces than the most vivid de- 
scription. a 

“One who has been accustomed to watch 
must feel the inadequacy of any attempt to p 
these ‘spots,’ and still more so of the futility of 
ing to convey his own impression by any ¢€ 
agance of description or comparison. The 
must Iie in the consideration of authentic m 
iments, which are left to tell their own story.” 


What is there in the news from European 
battle-fields more interesting in the way of ex- 
citement than these’ reports of the commotions 
observable in the heavens ? 

As for inquiries about the nature of the 
Corona, to which astronomic attention is so 
largely turned, may they not be answered by 
reference to the phenomena observable on the 
face of the Sun, as usually seen from the Earth 

—like phenomena extending all around the 
great luminary ? 
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CAESAR AT THE CONFESSIONAL 


Lovis Naronteon Bonaparte, prisoner of 
war, has published a statement, or rather a 
confession, in which he proves, what all reflect- 
ing and clear-sighted men knew him to be, an 
impostor and humbug. His statement com- 
mences with-the following propositions : that 
he never had, from beginning to end, the com- 
mand of events ; that his military plans had 
for years been overruled by the Chamber of 
Deputies, so that his army was not in a con- 
dition for war ; that he was the sport of the 
national feeling in making war; that he had 
conceived a campaign of which the whole idea 
depended on swiftness of movement, though 
knowing that the military organization admit- 
ted only the most slow and cumbrous move- 
ment ; that, having lost the initiative, he vacil- 
lated as to what to do next; that, too late, he 
decided on the retreat on Chilons, and on go- 
ing himself to the capital to resume the reins 
of political government; that he was over- 
ruled as to the retreat by the Government at 
Paris, and prevented from appearing in the 
capital Ly the meeting of the Chambers, which 
took all powers ont of his hands ; that he let 
MacMahon march, against his own judgment, 
to the relief of Metz and Bazaine ; that, when 
finding he was too late, MacMahon retreated, 
and the Government of Paris telegraphed an 
urgent order to go on, he again acquiesced in 
a forward movement, which he felt sure was 
utter destruction, in deference to the Regency ; 
that he surrendered his sword to the King of 
Prussia under the impression that, as the war 
was directed against him personally, his cap- 
tivity might save France ; and that he followed 
up this patriotic step by the very inconsistent 
policy of avowing to his captor that he had 
been the involuntary instrument, rather than 
the cause, of the war. And, worst of all, the 
confession ends by throwing all the fault of 
failure on that deep-rooted anarchy of French 
society, from which the Emperor promised to 
save France—ends with a very plain statement 
indeed, that ‘‘ the excesses of the tribune and 
the press” must be put down with a strong 
hand before French society can be saved again. 
In other words, the Emperor adds to an elabo- 
rate confession of political and military inca- 
pacity a virtual threat, if ever he could be re- 
stored, to try a new coup d'état. 








A PARISIAN correspondent writes: ‘One of 
the successes of the siege is asses’ veal ; donkey 
flesh is recognized as a greal delicacy—veal 
with a poultry flavor—it is scarcely to be had 
for love or money ; & group of women, collected 
this morning around a carcass in my neighbor- 
hood, forestalled all the prime pieces before it 
was cut up. The proprietor of the donkeys 
that were the delight of the damsels of Paris, 
who visited Robinson and dined in the trees 
with their friends, the students, on féte days, 
not being able to maintain his four-footed 
friends in these days of scarcity, has opened a 
butcher’s shop in the Rue de l’Ancienne 
Comédie, and is regaling the Quartier Latin 
with the flesh that was bestridden with so much 
hilarity a few short weeks since. It is proposed 
to reconvert the Pantheon to the use appropri- 
ated to it during the First Revolution, that of a 
Temple of National Glory. The old inscription 
still remains over the portico of the Church of 
Ste. Genéviéve, which is its proper title now— 
‘Aux grands hommes la Patrie reconnaissante.’ 
The Freemasons of Paris are determined to put 
a stop to the war. The F.F. Guillaume I., Roi 
de Prusse, and Frédéric Guillaume, Prince Royal, 








(the 29th October) at No. 35 Rue Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, and answer an accusation of Persury. 
In case of their non-appearance (which is 
probable) an official advocate will be appointed, 
and the case will be tried according to estab- 
lished Masonic usages !’” 








THE soldiers of the Union cannot say that re- 
publics are ungrateful. The following figures 
from the official records will give some idea of 
the amount of money which the Government is 
devoting to invalid soldiers and the heirs of 
those who died in the service. There was paid 












are cited ‘in the name of humanity outraged ! 
of liberty of conscience violated !! and of right , 
and justice disregarded!!! to appear this day | 


on account of pay and bounty during the past 
year to the heirs of soldiers $4,160,776 ; to the 
of the national asylum, $1,700,346 ; to 

t of the Soldiers’ Home in this city, 
4} toinvalid pensioners, $8,963,475 ; and 
vi $19,164,509 ; making a total of 
$33,960}435. These sums do not include the 
amount, reaehing over a willion dollars, paid 
on the account of artificial limbs. 
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Two YEARS ago, the Government of Nicaragua, 
desirous of advancing the art of dentistry, ad- 
vanced six hundred dollars to Don Francisco 
Leal, of Granada, so that he might proceed to 
the United States, acquire the art, and intro- 
duce it into his own country. We are glad to 
hear that he has returned, and that aged sena- 
tors will be made to articulate, the dyspeptic to 
masticate, and the tormented be relieved from 
stumps and fangs. 











Stnce M. Gambetta, the de facto head of the 
French Government—so far as it can be said to 
have one—made his escape from Paris in a 
balloon, it has been proposed to entitle him, 
‘‘ Prince of the Power of the Air.” 








CORRESPONDENCE CARDS. 

On the Ist of October was introduced in 
England what is called the ‘‘ Postal Card Sys- 
tem,” which had before been introduced in 
Germany. The “postal card” is an oblong 
slip of stiff paper, a little larger than a playing- 
card, with an impressed stamp on one side and 
room for an address—the other side remain- 
ing blank. The engraving is a reduced copy 
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of the face. We are glad to see that the 
“postal card” has gained the attention and 
approval of the Postmaster-General, who suffi- 
ciently explains its uses and advantages in 
his annual report just published. He says: 
‘*My attention has been directed to the new 
system of ‘correspondence,’ or ‘post cards,’ 
lately adopted by North Germany and by Great 
Britain for facilitating letter correspondence, 
and already extensively used in those coun- 
tries. These cards are made of good stiff pa- 
per, of convenient form and size. The front 
or face of the card is ruled for the insertion of 
the address, and bears the Post-office stamp. 
On the reverse side there is room for a short 
letter or message, which may printed or writ- 
ten in pencil or ink. They require no folding 
or envelope, are specially adapted for circulars 
or short communications, and are furnished to 
the public at the value of the postage-stamp 
impressed upon them, which is in Great Britain 
half a penny, being one-half the established 
inland letter rate of postage. The advantages 
claimed by their use consist in increased ce- 
lerity and ease of business and social inter- 
communication, by dispensing with much of 
the ordinary epistolary form and appliances, 
and by having always at hand, ready for use 
at any moment—in the street, on a journey, or 
in places where pen, ink, paper and envelopes 
are not accessible or readily obtainable—the 
essentials for a letter. For many messages 
where the telegram is now used—such as or- 
ders, invitations, inquiries, or other require- 
ments of business or social life—these cards 
would be welcomed by the public as a simple, 
inexpensive and convenient means of inter- 
course. They would create a new posta! busi- 
ness, augment the number of correspondents, 
and greatly multiply the occasions and oppor- 
tunities for wri.ing. The want has been long 
felt of some such prompt and easy mode of 
communication by mail, adapted to the conve- 
nience and habits of business men, as well as 
of that large class of persons who have not 
the time nor the inclination to write formal 
letters, and therefore seldom make use of the 
mails. Believing that the employment of these 
cards would be beneficial to the public, and re- 
sult In a large increase of correspondence, I 
respectfully recommend that authority be given 
by law for their introduction into our postal ser- 
vice, at the rate of one cent each, including 
the cost of the card, as a first step toward a 
general reduction of our domestic letter 
postage.” 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
Prussian Prisoners in Paris, 


No less than 350,000 French pr.soners are now said 
to be in Prussia, but a Prussian prisoner in France is 
somewhat ararity. Thus, should two gr three omni- 
vagrant Uhlans be captured by a corps of Francs- 
Tireurs or Gardes Mobiles, the fact is triumphantly 
chronicled by all the French press, the regiment is 
extolled for its bravery, and the Prussians are pa- 
raded through the streets, the proud captors usually 
riding their prisoners’ own horses. Not that the cap- 
tives are ill-treated ; on the contrary, from their rarity 
they are frequently made much of, and according to 
all French accounts, greatly prefer their ‘‘ durance 
vile” in France to serving under Count Bismarck and 
General Moltke. Though all French reports should 
be taken cum grano salis, the Prussians themselves 
do not seem to have complained, and we may thus 
conclude that they, like the French in Germany, have 
no reason at present to find fault with their treat- 
ment. The sketch represents some German soldiers, 
who, captured at the taking of that hamlet of unfortu- 
nate memory, Bourget, have been brought into Paris 
through the Barrriere de Fontainebleau (alias d’Italie), 
and are now being marched along the Boulevard des 
Gobelins, 


Camp in the Garden of the Tuileries. 

The correspondent inside Paris, who sent by balloon 
to the city of Tours, the temporary capital of France, 
the sketch of the camp scene in the Garden of the 
fulleries, mailed no particular account of it. In his 
accustomed eyes it was a mere encampment, located 
in one of the most attractive place: in Paris, to which 
all classes resorted to witness the drill and the life of 
the soldiers whom General Trochu had brought to- 
gether, and organized for the defense of the beautiful 
city of the Seine. 

The Plebiscitum in Paris, 

From the verdict of the *“‘ Reds” on that riotous 
31st of October (says the London Graphic), who had 
declared a Committee of Public Safety and a Commune 
of Paris, and seized on the Hotel de Ville and the 
Ministry by force of arms, the Government of Na- 
tional Defense appealed to the people of Paris, the 
appeal being answered everywhere, except in the 
very “‘Red’’ quarter of Belleville, by an overwhelm- 
ing majority in their favor. The triumph of the ultra 
party was short-lived, and the result appears to have 
been an increase of popularity for General Trochu 
and his coadjutors. When the result of the vote was 
made known on the night of the 3d of November, or 
rather early the next morning, the loyalty of the peo- 
ple to their Governor was manifested in noisy fashion. 
Mobiles, National Guards, and people, assembled in 
front of the general’s hotel in the Rue de Rivoli, with 
shouts of “Vive la Republique,” “‘ Vive la France,” 











“Vive Trochu,” until the genera) 
and his colleague, M. Favre, ap- 
peared on the balcony to ac- 
knowledge the salutation with 
patriotic speeches. After some 
two hours’ cheering and speech- 
ifying, the demonstration was 
over. In the morning, before 
the vote was taken, General 
Trochu had received a foretaste 
of popularity, for he had been 
mobbed by friendly citizens, 
who, in the demonstrative Conti- 
nental fashion, kissed his hands 
as he passed, and refused to 
part with him until he pleaded 
that he wanted to get to bed, 
having been up all night work- 
ing on their behalf. 
Salle de l’Orangerie. 

The ruins of the Palace of St. 
Cloud, an engraving of which 
we published in our last issue, gives us an oppor- 
tunity in this number to introduce an engraving 
of its Salle de l’Orangerie, which is not without a 
history. The small town of St. Cloud takes its name 
from the hermit Clodoald, grandson of Clovis. The 
palace was originally built in 1572, and, passing 
through many hands, it in 1658 became the property 
of the Duke of Orleans, to whom it was presented by 
his brother, Louis XIV. In 1782 it was the residence 
of the queen Marie Antoinette. Napoleon I. made it 
his favorite resort. It was in the Salle de l’Orangerie 
that a celebrated historical transaction was performed 
on the 10th of November, 1799. On that day, Bona- 
parte, then Military Governor of Paris, after his re- 
turn from Egypt, played the part of Cromwell by dis- 
persing the Council of Five Hundred with his soldiers’ 
bayonets, upsetting the Republican Directory, and 
making himself Dictator under the title of First Con- 
sul. This coup d'etat took place in the Salle de 
lOrangerie, at St. Cloud, to which the meeting of the 
Council had been adjourned from Paris, because of 
the turbulence of the citymob. The engraving shows 
that stately hall as it is to-day, occupied by Prussian 
officers, and crammed in a disorderly manner with 
gorgeous furniture saved from other apartments of 
the palace during the late conflagration, occasioned 
by a French shell from Mort Valerien. 


Night Attack by Prussians. 


The firing at night in the neighborhood of Paris is 
often unexpected and desultory. A sentinel on either 
side in the darkness sees a shadow, perhaps of a tree 
or animal! moving, and forthwith he gives the alarm— 
shouting, if on the ramparts, as he discharges his 
piece, ‘ Qui va la ?” or, if in the German lines, 
gutturally challenges, “Wehr geht-da ?”” The night 
attack on the Maison Millard arose from such cries. 
The Prussian guard quickly rallied, and for several 
minutes a quick and sharp fire was kept up on both 
sides, but without serious losson either. At the head- 
quarters cf each command the next morning the 
attack was reported an ‘affair of pickets,” 
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A Grand Auroral Display. 


The magnificent auroral display, which excited so 
much wonder on this continent, and particularly in 
the latitudes north of forty degrees, appears to have 
been equally grand, in the breadth and beauty of its 
lurid display, on the night of the 25th of October, in 
Europe. In Paris the astonishment was great, 
and no little consternation created. Some de- 
clared that the city was on fire, and rushed about the 
streets, spreading confused canards of petroleum, 
Greek fire, and Prussian treachery ; while bewildered 
pompiers, engines, hose, helmets and all, drove 
wildly in every direction, vainly endeavoring to find 
out the locality. All the more alarm was felt as one 
gunpowder explosion had already happened thai day. 





At the ramparts the mystery was soon solved, and 
crowds speedily focked thither to watch and wonder 
at the strange lurid glare which so magnificently 
illumined the heavens. Here, as the engraving repre- 
sents, knots of all classes assembled and vehemently 
discussed the whys and wherefores of its appear- 
ance, some rejoicing in the prospect of a speedy vic- 
tory, while others, for the most part women, could 
Scarcely refrain from weeping and wringing their 
hands, on contemplating the supernatural, awe- 
striking aspect of the usually serene and tranquil sky. 


Frances-Tireurs in the Forest of Orleans. 


In this engraving we are introduced to a party of 
Francs-Tireurs in the Forest of Orleans, near where 
the battle of the 9th of November was fought—the 
French commanded by General de Paladines and 
the Germans by Von Der Tann. The free marksman 
of France carries his life in his hand. Not only is he 
liable to all the dangers which surround a soldier, 
but he is hourly exposed to die the death of a traitor, 
shot in cold blood, with his hands tied behind his 
back. Nor do his own countrymen treat him too 
kindly, for the peasants instinctively perceive that he 
has @ magnetic influence in drawing the Prussians 
upon them; and they are apt to denounce him ac- 
cordingly. With her regular armies in the grave or 
in German custody, this guerrilla warfare may be a 
necessity for France, but assuredly it has added much 
to the horrors of an unprecedentedly terrible struggle. 








BOOK NOTICES. 

Sonas or Home. New York: Charles Scribner 
& Co, One of the most beautiful gift-books of the 
season, Consisting of selections from the best Ame- 
rican and English poets, with thirty-six iliustrations 
after the first American artists, engraved by W. J. 
Linton and others. : 





NEW BOOKS, ETC., RECEIVED. 


From Lee & Suzparp: ‘The Tone Masters,” 
by Charles Barnard, and “Double Play; or, How 
Joe Hardy Chose His Friends,” by William Everett ; 
oa illustrated, and admirable books for boys and 

1s. 


From CuHarues Scrreyer & Co. : Two volumes 
of ‘*The Illustrated Library of Wonders,” ‘ Won- 
derful Balloon Ascents,”’ and ‘* Wonders of Bodily 
Strength and Skill.” 


From SHetpon & Co.: ‘‘ With Fate Against 
Him,” a novel, by Amanda M. Douglas. 


From J. S. Reprretp: The second series of 
“Women, and What is Said of Them,” from the 
Saturday Review, and “The Uses of Wines in 
Health and Disease.” 


From Virrvz & Yorston: Late numbers of 
“The Art Journal,’’ with the usual number of ex- 
quisite engravings on wood and steel. 


From L. Prane & Co., of Boston: A chromo- 
lithograph portrait of Beethoven, after the celebra- 
ted painting by Schimon in the Royal Library at 
Berlin. Also, an engraving entitled ‘*‘ Our Women 
Warriors,” after the painting by Eastman Johnson, 
and a beautiful lithograph entitled ‘ Representativ« 
Women,” consisting of excellent portraits of Lu- 
cretia Mott, Grace Greenwood, E. Cady Stanton, 
Anna E. Dickinson, Susan B. Anthony, Mary A. 
Livermore, and Lydia Maria Child. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC, 


Epwiw Boorn began an engagement at the 
Walnut, Philadelphia, on the 5th. 


“ FeRNANDE” is us popular this season as 
last at the Fifth Avenue Theatre. 


“Brrta” has proven such a failure in Liv- 
erpool, that the author is modifying it. 


“Tye RappaREE” meets with better suc- 
cess in Chicago than it did in New York. 


Tue Adelphi, Boston, has for several days 
been the scene of ‘‘ The Devil’s Auction.” 


Ourver D. Byron’s “ Across the Conti- 
nent” was brought out at the Park, Brooklyn, last 
week. 


‘THEODORE THomas’s orchestra furnished Cin- 
cinnati with choice music on the first five days in 
December. 

“We Wriwie Winkie” . continues to be 
perplexed at the shadows in the windows, at the 
Olympic. 

Tuanksotvinag Day saw a larger number of 
visitors at Wood’s Museum, New York, than any day 
since it was opened. 


Tue Whispering and Laughing Choruses in 
‘Les Brigands,” at the Grand Opera-House, New 
York, have become decidedly popular. 


Josrru JEFFERSON’s success in “ Rip Van 
Winkle’’ has been so marked that it will be contin- 
ued for several weeks at Booth’s Theatre. 


Tur French Club “De |'Harmonie,” of 
New York, gave a performance of comedy at the 
Fourteenth Street Theatre, on the 3d, for the war fund. 


Mr. W. Lesrrance, a capital tenor, has 
made his debut at Kelly & Leon’s Minstrel Hall, and 
made a hit in his song, “The Gray Hairs of My Mo 
ther.” 


Mor and Goodrich, the well-known skaters, 
have been performing in Europe for a long time, but 
will return in time to appear in the “ Black Crook” at 
Niblo’s Garden. 


Tue “Twelve Temptations,” having en- 
oyed a good run in New York, is to be transported 
My aan Opera-House, Chicago. All the materials 
are to be transported. 

Tue new hall of the German Beethoven 
Maennerchor, in Fifth street, New York, is to be 
opened December 17ih, when the oratorio of * Christ 
on the Mount” will be performed. 


On Monday, December 5, “ Barnaby Rudge ” 
gave the Bostonians the first view of his celebrated 
raven, Stuart Robson, Mrs. J. B. Booth, aud Miss 
Mary Stuart, did the leading honors, 


Mr. Gitmore. who assisted Mlle. Nilsson 
with a cornet obligato, at Boston, has received a 
souvenir in the shape of an elegant pair of sleeve- 
buttons, with Mile: Nilsson’s portrait cut in cameo. 


“Litre JacK SwHepparp,” a body of mu- 
sical nonsense, has taken Lina Edwin’s Theatre, New 
York, by storm, ‘The music is far superior to the 
usual accompaniment of burlesque, and the piece 
abounds in clever satire and capital songs. 


Tue arrival in this city, from California, of 
the Misses Emma and Rebecca Laemlein, where they 
have won for themselves the highest consideration as 
pianists, is an event of no littie moment in musical 
circles. These young ladies will make their debut 
before a New York audience at Steinway Hall in a 
few days. They have been waited on in private by 
several of our first artists and critics, and their per- 
formances have been pronounced not only brilliant, 
but exact and highly finished. They will, it is confi- 
dently anticipated, create quite a Surore on the At 
lantc side of our coutinent. 
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FRANCE.—INSIDE PARIS—GENERAL TROCHU RALLYING THE LOYAL NATIONAL GUARD, AFTER THE 
RED REPUBLICAN INVASION OF THE HOTEL DE VILLE. 


FRANCE.—INSIDE PARIS—AN ENCAMPMENT OF NATIONAL GUARDS IN THE GARDEN OF THE 
TUILERIES—PREPARING FOR THE EVENING MEAL, 
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FRANCE.—INSIDE PARIS—THE VERDICT OF THE PEOPLE AGAINST THE BEDS—GENEBRAL TROCHU 
CONGRATULATED BY THE CITIZENS. 


FRANCE.—OUTSIDE PARIS—A SCENE IN THE SALLE DE L’ORANGERIE, IN THE PALACE OF 
ST. CLOUD. 
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FRANCE—INSIDE PARIS—PRUSSIAN PRISONERS PASSING THROUGH THE BOULEVARDS, PRECEDED BY 
THEIR CAPTORS. 


FRANCE.—THE AURORAL DISPLAY ON’ THE NIGHT OF OCTOBER 25, AS SEEN FROM THE RAMPARTS 
OF PARIS. 
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FRANCE.—THE SIEGE OF PABIS—A NIGHT ATTACK BY THE PRUSSIANS ON THE MAISON MILLARD— 
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FRANCE.—AN ADVANCZD POST 
‘*AN AFFAIR OF PICKETS,” 


OF FRANCS-TIREURS, OR FREE SHOOTERS, IN THE FOREST OF 
OBLEANS. 











FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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FRANCE.—INSIDE PARIS--RED REPUBLICANS. LED BY M. FLOURENS, BREAKING INTO THE COUNCIL-ROGM OF THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT AT THE HOTEL DE VILLE.—SEE PAGE 231. 





FRANCE.—THE PIGEON POST BE: WEEN TOURS AND PARIS—THE AERIAL LETTER-CARRIER.—SEE PAGE 231, 
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A SUNDAY LETTER HOME, 


Ir’s past eleven, my mother dear, 
As I begin my Sunday letter; 
The Doctor preached—one could not hear 
A longer sermon, or a better. 
At Uncle Sam’s I staid to tea; 
His daughter Sue is sweet and bright ; 
And afterward she went with me 
To hear the sermon Sunday night. 


Your dear, white face I well recall ; 

Your prayerful words and final greeting, 
When I left father’s in the fall— 

‘* George, don’t forget the Sunday meeting.” 
But week-days I have been so busy— 

The winter trade has reached its height— 
When Sunday came, my head felt dizzy ; 

I heard no sermon Sunday night. 


To-night I went, as I confessed, 
The first time since I reached the city; 
And Cousin Sue was sweetly dressed— 
No girl in church was half so pretty. 
The Doctor’s text—you scarce can fancy 
How Sue has grown; she was so slight, 
And now as tall as sister Nancy— 
From Mark the text was Sunday night. 


‘* Bring not to church the flesh, the devil, 
For worldly thoughts defile this place ; 
Within God’s house, from Faith’s high level, 

Commune with angels face to face.” 
] looked at Sue—she smiled that minute— 
And all the church was filled with light; 
An angel I had brought within it 
To hear the sermon Sunday night. 


In mighty waves the organ’s roll 
Drifis through the aisles in tones subduing; 
A sweeter music fills my soul 
With all the tender joys of wooing. 
We rise to leave the temple holy, 
And arm-in-arm, in sweet delight, 
We walk straight home—but, oh, so slowly— 
After the sermon Sunday night. 


But, mother dear, your words were true ; 
To God belongs one day in seven ; 
As I confessed to Cousin Sue, 
I felt to-night much nearer heaven. 
And if, next week, there be good weather, 
And skies be clear, and stars be bright, 
We have agreed to go together 
To hear the sermon Sunday night. 








BEHIND A GRATE. 


By Mrs. HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


I WONDER, a8 I sit here and hear the wind 
blow, and hear the chains clank between the 
shivering poplar-trees in the alleys below—I 
wonder is it all true, is ‘t no nightmare from 
which I shall wake at last? Then I start up 
and pace the floor; I beat myself against the 
wall ; [ howl; I tear my flesh. But in vain ; I 
feel no pain, no bruise. Ah, I never wake ; 
only the memories swarm with their filthy 
forms more hideously than before, and I curse 
God and my own soul, and long to die! No, I 
do not long to die—if I died, I should meet him, 
for he died one day—he died, and his great, 
wide, staring eyes—ah, God! in every corner, 
on every side, I see them still, those staring, 
bursting eyes! Those eyes! 

Oh, I must tell you about it! Hush, hark, 
you listening shadow there. Perhaps, if I un- 
loaded all that black secret festering in my 
heart, that corpse that I carry round hugged to 
my side—— Only youarenotGinevra? There 
is something in your face—but that were im- 
possible ; Ginevra would never know. how to 
find me here. Hark! I will tell you, and you 
may bruit it to the winds. If but Ginevra 
never hear, I care not who else may know the 
thing. Ginevra? I care not if she know it, 
I care not if the whole world know—I would, I 
would to heaven they did, and came and 
dragged me by the rope around my neck to a 
gallows high as Haman’s, so that hour might 
end it all, and day and night, as the morning 
light creeps in and brings the smell of fresh air 
and the stir of birds—as the sunset-light creeps 
up and up to the purple twilight—so that I 
should not, I should not act my crime over and 
over till every hour is an agony, and still those 
eyes——— 

Ah, this is what I was saying. Now, stay. 
Sit there ; I will keep this place. Have no fear 
of me—I am not violent. There are some who 
say I am mad, but you see how itis. I will be 
very still ; I want to tell you the whole thing. 
It was this way : You see the whitewashed walls 
here, covered with charcoal sketches, with the 
outlines of my great picture? That is what I 
was doing from the dayI left mycradle. Some- 
how my mind is so full of fancies; my hand 
trembles with them so, my trouble tortures 
them s0, that I can do nothing asI used. See 
there—and the rest is of a piece—I was sketch- 
ing in the rose upon her breast to-day—the 
leaves, the thorns—but before I knew it, in- 
deed I never knew it, it was no rose, no leaves, 
but those eyes—those horrid, bursting eyes !— 
Oh, stay, stay ! I am quite calm, quite calm, you 
see. This was what I was saying: I could al- 
ways do such things even when I was too poor 
to buy chalk. Poor? I was penniless, a child, 
orphaned, homeless, not a dozen years old per- 
haps; but no one knew, for no one knew who 
father or mother were. I had crept about from 
one Kennel to another till at last I was in the 
den of those men who gave me my bread but 
who robbed me of my soul, who turned my 
soul from the whiteness:of childhood to the 
blackness—— Oh, no, no! sit again ; have no 
fear—I am going to be very quiet, for I must, 
I must tell it all for once. 

Well, one day those creatures took heed of 
my drawings on the pavements, the walls, the 
boards, on anything in my way ; and presently 
one thought possessed them—they had discov- 
ered in the lad to whom they had thrown a 
bone that which would make them gentlemen. 
They began to pamper me, flatter me, bring me 
things to copy, get me whole clothes, They 


sent me to the public drawing-class, and after a 
while to an engraver’s; but when once the man 
came with me to tell them of the treasure in 
my talent and the culture it would repay, and 
paused amazed, they scouted him out of the 
place ; and that night the den was broken up, 
and removing to another portion of the city, I 
went to the engraver’s no more, but was put at 
work on their design ; and glad to please them, 
ignorant of wrong, I did all the fine drawing 
and cutting and forging of a mint’s worth of 
counterfeit money with which the world was 
flooded. 

Well, it was as they expected—they became 
men of fortune. But they were not ungrateful ; 
they made much of me—I was the lever that 
moved their world. We lived in fine houses ; 
were waited on by fine servants ; fine ladies— 
if satin and jewels and curls and rouge make 
them—sat down at our table; we drove fine 
horses. What did I know of right or wrong— 
I, fledged in the gutters ; never inside church 
or school ; reading no books, no papers ; igno- 
rant of the sense of the world ; immersed all at 
once in the delights of life, with my easel, my 
canvases, with teachers allowed me in art— 
now and then copying out to the nicety of a 
pen’s prick the new note laid before me, and 
for the rest indulged in every whim? Why, I 
loved these men, these coarse and brutal 
beings. And, as I said, they were not ungrate- 
ful, for when the hand of the law fell upon the 
place, I was hustled from it with a purse in my 
pocket holding sufficient to maintain me till my 
art could acquire more ; and they themselves 
endured the penalty of what I had not known 





to be sin, and gave me to understand that my 
part was to wait till, their sentences having ex- 
| pired, I could be of use again, and that so I 
should serve them better than by any abandon- 
| ment of myself into the hands of law—and I did 
|a@s I had been told. I opened a studio; I 
painted pictures; I sold them; I had an in- 
come; I was acquiring a name. I lived no 
longer sumptuously as I had lived with my 
masters, the counterfeiters; but wanting for 
nothing, I found a relish in my artist-life—its 
gayeties, its boon companions, its exaltations 
and ecstasies, its wild and innocent freedom. 
I was @ man now, and I began to feel the dif- 
ference between my chums and the counter- 
feiters. My ignorance of right aid wrong, of 
the moralities or immoralities, at‘orded them 
amusement when detecting it; but they re- 
garded it as simply eccentricity, wile I stood 
corrected by their amusement, and ‘earned by 
degrees a code of honor, of truth, cf honesty 
—a standard of virtue that soon stripj,ed me of 
all gayety and plunged me into gloom, for in 
this new light the life I had lived and had been 
happy in was loathsome to me, and I myself 
was loathsome! Perhaps it was not the highest 
standard of virtue even then that I had gained; 
but, high or low, it was what I had never known 
before. It awoke me. I sought for books and 
study, and I learned. I went to churches, to 
lectures, and by-and-by my heart lightened 
itself of its load, for I became reassured as to 
my own share in the counterfeiters’ crime, and 
felt that morally, whatever I might be legally, 
I was innocent. 

But when the sentences had expired? Then 
those men would seek me? And if I refused 
to go with them? They might kill me. Kill 
me? That they might and welcome—but worse 
than that, they could blow an evil breath across 
that clean name of mine, associate it with 
crime, inform against me, as a participant in 
their villainy, to officers of a law which could 
not recognize my want of guilt ; they could sur- 
render me to a prison and infamy ! 

Ah, my good name had become dear, my 
new virtue impossible to abandon. Suddenly 
I disappeared. I betook myself to Italy, I 
walked its lovely land on foot, and having 
made myself master of one of its dialects, I 
returned—but this time to another city; and 
under a foreign name I opened a new studio 
and painted new pictures, from which I strove 
to obliterate traces of mannerism or my old 
style. And again I succeeded. The newname 
grew to be known as something wedded to 
beauty. Once more fortune flowed to me, 
crowds flocked to the work on my easel, and 
among them came Ginevra. Afterward she 
came to sit for her portrait, and I painted it— 
long, long happy days I painted it—days full 
of sunshine and bliss, while she was in the 
room before me. How beautiful she was! I, 
rapt in dreams of visions of loveliness, found 
her lovelier than them all—that dazzling face 
with the shadow of the rose on cheek and 
chin, those eyes like darkest violets, that hair 
like woven sunlight, that smile which was sun- 
light itself, which soon was my sunlight, that 
soul within sweeter and fairer than all the rest 
—what wonder that I adored her, and, swept 
away in the whirlwind of a stormy passion, had 
presently confessed my love—received her 
own ! 

My name—this false foreign name—was al- 
ready known beyond the town where I dwelt ; 
my pictures were in demand, they made tri- 
umphal tours from place to place, they brought 
superb prices, and save that I spent as princes 
spend, I had been a wealthy man. They wel- 
comed me at Ginevra’s home, where art was 
loved, as one adding honor to an old name, I 
told them frankly that I sprang from the 
people, from the very soil—it may be they 
thought of the Italian peasantry, there is per- 
haps something lofty in the idea of them—and 
dreaming of no contact of mine with disgrace, 
received me, satisfied with myself, asking no 
more. What a home it was—how gentle, how 
harmonious, what an atmosphere of peace 
hung about it! no loud voice, no rude gestures, 
no coarse emotion ever disturbed ‘its repose ; 
its flowers bloomed, its vines grew, its paint- 
ings, books, and marbles gleamed as such 
things might do in the House Beautiful ; to en- 
ter it was an experience ; to have the freedom of 
it, of its charm, its conversation, its influence, 
‘was an education in itself—it was impossible 
to do anything not in consonance with the 
life within that bouse; movement became 








grace there, words became wit, a vile thought 
would have perished ere its birth, My mar- 
riage with Ginevra was not to mar the delight 
of such a home; she was not to leave it, but 
I was to be added to it, and the time came 
when our two lives were to be made one, 

We were strolling on a September afternoon, 
when the purple and rose of sunset mounted 
and obscured day with its dun glory, in one of 
the sweet dim squares where the falling lime- 
blossoms scent the air and the voices of chil- 
dren make it music ; happy, peaceful, our faces 
bent over the first-turned autumn-leaf, when a 
voice arrested us, asking for the time. What 
gave me that start, sent that shiver through 
me, made me colder than any of the dead, 
made my jaw fall, my eyes stare as—oh, no, 
have no alarm, I am telling my story very 
quietly. Ah! can you tell me what struck me 
in that voice a blow that made me speechless ? 
It was the voice of one of the hangers-on of 
my old masters and owners; a base voice of a 
base man; it brought hell back upon my 
heaven. I took my watch out and showed him 
the hour, and woe is me, with my left hand! 
my left hand where lies a scar, a strange scar 
like a rude cross, made by two glaaces of my 
graver’s tools, and often spoken of in those 
dark days. I saw the man’s eyes rest on it 
one second, then lift and scan my face witha 
curious eager gaze—and through all the dis- 
guises of a dozen years’ growth and a different 
habit of thought and life, he knew me. But I 
paid him no further attention, sure that a care- 
less demeanor was the best, and passed on with 
Ginevra. But that night I knew I was watched 
to my rooms, in spite of the winding ways I 
followed ; and finding them at last to be a 
painter’s, the dogging spy’s suspicions must 
have become certainties. Quick as I was in 
entering next night, I was not quick enough 
to prevent that man’s entering aiter me and 
standing with his back against the door whilst 
I confronted him. ‘* Hands off !” he cried, and 
covered me with the muzzle of his Derringer. 

“What are you here for?” I answered, 
springing for my own. 

“Stop, stop!” said he. ‘I don’t want any 
shooting. I want a good word from an old 
friend.” 

“Friend? Of yours?” I cried. 

“Of mine,” he answered. ‘Of Rugby’s, 
Bigby’s, Higby’s, Silsby’s—of the whole gang 
of us.” 

“T am at a loss to know what you mean,” 
I said, though’I lied—but with life in the bal- 
ance and all that made life worth living for, 
you yourself might have lied! My heart sank 
down like a bullet through water. I knew 
what he meant, I knew what he wanted. 

“Come,” said he, balancing his pistol on his 
thumb, “no shamming. It won’t do. I know 
you. Everybody’ll know you presently, if you 
don’t look sharp. I want you. We want you. 
They're all out of the trap; they’ve all served 
their time. They’ve all been looking for you. 
There’s been one of us on the lay in each of the 
large cities through the whole country ; they 
didn’t think much of my chance, but I'll be 
blest if I ain’t the one that’s got you, after all! 
I knew you, for all the high airs, the mustachios, 
the foreign name, the pretty lass on your arm !” 
and he slapped his knee with his disengaged 
hand in a transport of chuckling. 

‘“* Really, sir,” said I, “I must request this 
singular conduet——” 

“You needn’t request nothing, for I sha’n’t 
grant it,” he answered. 

‘* Leave the place at once, sir !” I exclaimed, 
“Sor I shall call the police to——” 

“Cali them,” said he. ‘Yes, call them. 
Why don’t you call them? It would be all 
day with you if you did!” he added. And he 
laughed the laugh of a demon, for he saw, he 
knew that I dared not call. ‘ Well,” said he 
then, “‘I suppose that settles so much of the 
question. And now, are you ready for busi- 
hess ?” 

‘* What business can you mean ?” I groaned. 

“Just this. The old business. There’s no 
need of being more particular. The old busi- 
ness. They'll furnish you the note; you'll do 
just what you used todo. That's all we want. 
But we'll be fair ; no crowding ; you'll have the 
lion’s share of the gains—and it pays better 
than pictures!” while he looked around him at 
the canvases and easels with an infinite con- 
tempt. 

‘* Utter another word,” I cried, “and I pitch 
you out of this window, though I did twenty 
murders in one——” ; 

“‘ Soitly, softly,” said he. ‘Two can play at 
that game,” and he held his weapon carelessly 
cocked, but ready for an instant’s use. ‘You 
don’t suppose I’m here alone ?” said he. I was 
conscious of admiring the rascal’s ease, even 
while I feared and detested him. 

‘“¢T know you are here alone,” said I. ‘* You 
can’t imagine I have forgetten all I learned 
among you. If there has been but one of you 
in each of the large cities, you are here to- 
night singly ; for, rich as your scheme is, it is 
not rich enough to let another partner in, and 
you have no accomplice here ‘ed 

“Come,” said he. ‘*Now you talk sensibly,” 
for my words had admitted everything. ‘‘ Now, 
perhaps you'll tell me the terms you'll go to 
work on again.” 





“Exactly!” Icried. ‘Onno terms. Never. 
Now, begone !” 
“Yes, you will,” said he, quietly. ‘ Yes, 


you will, I guess. For, listen. To work means 
plenty of money, plenty of pleasure, plenty ef 
rest, comfort, fame, the respectability you're 
the fool to love, and your marriage with that 
pretty bird you’ve limed. Ah, {’ve learned all 
about you fn these twenty-four hours! To re- 
fuse means—well, it means that we’ll blow on 
you! That you’ll take seven years in the peni- 
tentiary! That you'll lose money, pleasure, 
rest, comfort, respectability ; that the girl’ll 
never be yours, never marry a convict, but die 
of a broken heart first! That you'll be driven 


to drink, and lose the power to draw a straight 
line ! 
say?” 


Come, it means ruin! What do you 





It did mean ruin. He had put the case in 
few words, but he had put the whole. To re- 
fuse meant the loss of everything, meant the 
loss of Ginevra—meant more than the loss ot 
her, meant the killing ot her—for what could 
she do but die, when her lover lay in prison 
convicted of crimes to have committed which 
implied utter corruption! Could I go to Gin- 
evra, and tell her the truth about my youth, 
and trust to her faith fn me to understand my 
innocence, then—te her father, and trust to his 
influence to save me?  iafluence could not 
save me, and the confession in itself meant di- 
vorce, 

But to accept? What! Make Ginevra the 
wife of the confederate of counterfeiters? 
Bring her hand in hand with crime. Stain 
my soul, now that I knew right from wrong; 
betray my art; suffer, in the end, eternal dil- 
vorce from Ginevra, from heaven, from art, 
from all things pure? Ah, never, never! 
What vermin were those men upon the earth! 
What vermin was this creature before me! 
What more sin to rid the world of him than of 
any other vermin? 

** Come,” said he, ‘* what do you say ?” 

“T say, Yes,” said I. ‘Since needs must be. 
Yes. But on condition that I am not troubled 
more than once a year, and that all dealings 
are through you.” 

* Agreed,” said he. 
conviction.” 

“And now,” said I, in different tone, * tell 
me of the old boys -Rugby and the rest. They 
couldn’t expect I’d take to your proposal at 
once. But what must be must. There’s a 
chair.” 

* That’s right,” he returned. “It always 
pays best to be civil. Now I'll tell you, first, 
you shall be protected; if discovery comes, 
we'll take it ; we ain’t going to kill the goose 
that lays the golden egg, you know. It’s na- 
tural you shouldn’t fancy work after such a 
spell off. But you see they expect it; they 
educated you for it ; they don’t fee) as if you’d 
done the fair thing, for—good gracious—who 
owns you? Why, you belongs to them!” and 
he leered on me sickeningly. 

“ Well,” said I, ** I suppose I do. 
is the first thing you want ” 

“The first thing I want,” he replied, taking 
his seat, “is a bone, a bite of meat on it, and a 
drink of brandy. Have you got such a thing 
about you? Two such things?” 

For the life of me I couldn’t help the laugh 
that left my lips—a loud laugh, ringing out like 
@ peal. 

“ Why, what’s the matter ?” said he. 

“Have I got such athing?” said I. ‘‘Come 
down cellar with me and see the champagne 
asleep on its side ,there, the Burgundy, the 
brandy. a 

“No, no,” said he. ** You go. I’ve no notion 
of being caught behind the vaulted door of any 
vault, and left to rot like a rat. Tl wait 
here.” 

Could I desire better chance? WhenI set 
the meat before him and came back directly 
with the spirit and two glasses, he drank his at 
one gulp from that into which I had dropped a 
narcotic powerful enough, the one told me who 
gave it to me to Keep for him, to stay the stars 
in their courses—powerful, but scentless as it 
was volatile, a thing that left no trace. 

Five minutes after swallowing it he tried to 
totter to his feet with an oath and a cry, then 
fell back effortless. Iran round and caught him 
and laid him on the floor in as deep a sleep 
as Adam’s when the rib was taken from his 
side. 

Here he was in my power at last then, and 
my fate with him! If I let him live, woe and 
ruin and death for me, for me and for Ginevra. 
I did not mean to let him live—I never meant 
to let him live! Should I drag him down to 
the vault and the doom he had dreaded? 
Should I make way with him here and now? I 
knew of but one course that was safe from de- 
tection. I willtell you. I was at a white heat 
—I am at one now—how I burn—how I quiver 
—I never thought of sin, of wickedness or of 
well-doing. Here was a thing to be destroyed— 
how to do it? Athought had flashed across 
me at that moment when I laughed—a thought 
of ascene in an anatomical lecture, a student 
asking if the skin were not a vital part, other 
students hooting, the lecturer answering 
gravely that if a live man were smeared with 
copal-varnish to his waist, and every pore thus 
stopped, he would be dead before the thing 
were done. It was what I was about todo. I 
removed the clothes from the wretch. I pro- 
tected my floor. I stretched him on a board. 
I fastened him securely. I took my varnish-pot 
and brush, and did the work. God! do not 
make me remember how I did it! How the 
man woke from that deep sleep, how his veins 
swelled, his face blackened, his lips, his voice 
refused him, his eyes—his eyes—oh, God ! his 
eyes ! 

Stop! No more! When it was over I cleaned 
the varnish off—I had the means at hand. 
Warm baths restored the color. I put on his 
clothes, made my room fresh, opened the win- 
dow and fastened him there, as if he had died 
in the moment of entering, and then ran for the 
police. It had been brief work ; and a para- 
graph in the morning-paper told how I, the 
honored and distinguished artist, on entering 
my rooms at a late hour last night, found a 
burglar pinioned by my window-sash, and | 
struck dead in the act of raising it—one un-’ 
known to the police, and who had probably 
died of heart-disease more than an hour before 
his discovery. 

That was all. I was free—till another found 
me out. I went to my easel. Now, I said, what 
pictures I shall paint! I sat down to consider— 
not to repent—not toregret! It had been in 
self-defense, to save life, honor, virtue. No, I 


*¢ I’m glad you’re open to 


Now what 





was glad of it. I would doit again. If only 
the thing were done now. If the man were 
wholly destroyed—if those eyes—— But in 


some way—lI cannot tell you how—I could not 
take my brush {f aand, I could not paint a 
stroke, the pigments smelled of that varuisl, 
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that varnish smelled of blood, my very hands | 
seemed reeking with blood! I could not make 
them clean—oh, look at them now! And to 
give that hand to Ginevra with that stain 
on it? To stain her hand with its touch? 
Oh, powers of light and of darkness, was the 
stain on my hand on mysoul? And if she woke 
to see that stain on her hand, to smell that 
blood, to see those eyes hanging before her— 
those swollen, starting, bursting eyes—would 
she not be mac’, mad as they sayI am? Ah, ah, 
see! Behind you, close upon you—no, no, am 
{ wild? Great Heavens, they are your eyes! 
Let me get at them! let me stamp them out! 
Loose me, I say, unhand me! Oh, God, close 
them, close them! Gaze no more at me so! 
Have mercy, Heaven have mercy! 








SHEARING HORSES. 


THE operation of shearing horses in the fall 
of the year has long since become quite a sci- 
entific undertaking. It required a man of 
steady nerve and considerable experience to 
yive a horse a thorough sbearing without leav- 
ing upon it ridges of hair technically called 
“mouse tracks.” About a year ago, a simple 
contrivance, patented by Mr. Earle, by which 
the hair can be shorn evenly, and without cut- 
ting the horse’s skin, was adopted by Messrs. 
Post & Nichols at their extensive stables, No. 
156 East Twenty-fourth street. The apparatus 
consists of an iron stand some three feet high, 
to the top of which is attached a rod furnished 
with cog-wheels and a joint from which an- 
other rod terminating in the knives proceeds. 
The rods are hollow, and contain other rods, 
which, being set in motion by leather bands 
controlled by a hand-wheel, and aided by a 
series of cogs, give a revolving motion to the 
knives, 

In the small cut, Fig. 1 represents a portion 





of the rods, joints and knives ; and Fig. 2 shows 
the knives (c), the guard (6), and the steel 
comb (qa). 

This part is passed over the skin with a 
gentle pressure ; the comb picks up the hair, 
and holds it until the knives, in their revolution, 
cut it. The guard prevents the knives injuring 
either the flesh of the horse or the operator's 
hand. 

An experienced shearer will clip a mode- 
rately gentle horse in an hour and a half, and 
leave a body of hair on the animal which is 
sufficiently thin to look sleek, and still heavy 
enough to prevent colds. 








THE ‘RED” REVOLUTION IN 


PARIS. 


WE present two illustrations (one of which 
will be found among the engravings in the 
Pictorial Spirit of the European Press) of the 
scenes at the Hétel de Ville on that famous 
Monday, 31st of October, when the Red Re- 
publicans or Ultra-Democratic portion broke 
into the council-room of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, and attempted to seize the reins of 
power. 

The populace were excited by the news of 
the surrender of Marshal Bazaine’s army, and 
of the fortress-city of Metz, as well as by the 
fact that the Prussians had just recaptured the 
position of Bourget, near St. Denis, which a 
party of the Parisian volunteers had won two 
or three days before ; and they were also led 
to believe that the negotiations of M. Thiers, 
who had come into the city from Versailles, 
were preliminary to an inglorious surrender of 
Paris. Among that portion of the Parisian 
National Guards especially from the superb 
of Belleville, who were more under the influ- 
ence of Ultra-Democratic leaders, the senti- 
ment of indignation was so strong that they 
agreed to assemble in front of the Hétel de 
Ville, about four o’clock in the afternoon, to 
call out General Trochu and other members of 
the “*Government of National Defense,” and 
to signify their will by a vehement demonstra- 
tion. They carried placards inscribed with 
““No Peace!” or ‘No Armistice!” and “ The 
Commune Forever !”—this Commune, which 
they wished to establish, being a reproduction 
of the Jacobin Dictatorship of 1793, consisting 
of delegates from the rabble of the different 
sections throughout Paris. 

Several battalions of National Guards, re- 
leased from all military discipline, and forming 
a mere armed mob of furious partisans, headed 
by Citizen Blanqui and “ Major” Fiourens, one 
of Rochefort’s late comrades in the editorship 
of the Marseillaise, got into the saloon where 
the Provincial Government was sitting at its 
work. This is the scene represented in the en- 





graving. The three gentlemen seated behind 


Paris, in the middle; M. Jules Favre, at his 
right hand, and M, Jules Simon, at his left. M. 
Garnier Pagés, the elderly bald-headed man, sits 
at one end of the table ; while M. Eugéne Pel- 
letan stands behind Jules Favre; M. Jules 
Ferry stands next Messrs. Jules Simon and 
Garnier Pagés, and General Tamisier, in his 
uniform, stands at the back of General Trochu. 
They seem to be calmly and courageously re- 
monstrating with the noisy brawlers, who 
climb upon the tables, and threaten to arrest 
the Ministers, and to put them in prison. One 
member of the Government, M. Dorian, Minis- 
ter of Public Works, had been waylaid outside 
the council-chamber, and the mob wanted to 
mak? him chief of a new administration, but 
he prudently declined. Another, the Minister 
of Finance, M. Ernest Picard, had fortunately 
slipped out of the room in which his colleagues 
were so unworthily confined, and ordered the 
loyal portion of the National Gardes and the 
Gardes Mobiles (the men belonging to the prov- 
inces being untainted with the democratic in- 
fection) to march to the rescue of the Gov- 
ernment. The One Hundred and Sixth 
Battalion, under the command of M. Iblon, ar- 
rived at the Hétel de Ville before eight o’clock, 
and forced a passage for General Trochu and 
M. Jules Ferry to escape. The other Minis- 
ters, perceiving that there was some risk of 
bodily injury in pressing through the mob, still 
remained in durance. 

The next scene was that which isshownin one 
of our illustrations—General Trochu haranguing 
and rallying the loyal National Guards in front 
of the Hétel de Ville. He was most actively 
seconded by Jules Ferry; the alarm-drum was 
beat all over Paris, and a hundred thousand 
troops of all descriptions were soon collected 
in the large open places and streets. At 11 
o’clock, when all the arrangements were com- 
plete, and the Hétel de Ville was quite sur- 
rounded with soldiers, M. Jules Ferry went up 
and demanded the release of his colleagues. 
The rabble inside had been drinking the wine 
in the municipal cellars, and had defiled and 
damaged the furniture of the splendid rooms, 
but had done no harm to the gentlemen there 
imprisoned. The intoxicated and fanatical 
ringleaders of the insurrection refused, how- 
ever, to let them go or to quit the Hétel de 
Ville, and threatened to kill M. Jules Favre 
and the others if the gates were forced. After 
a fruitless parley and tiresome delay of two 
hours, M. Jules Ferry contrived, at one o’clock 
in the morning, to lead a strong party of the 
loyal troops, by an underground passage from 
the neighboring barracks, into the Hotel de 
Ville. The insurgents were taken by surprise, 
and happily there was no bloodshed; the 
building was gradually cleared of its intruders, 
and order was restored before daylight dawned 
on Paris. 








THE BATTLE OF ORLEANS. 


In the last issue of this journal a splendid 
two-page illustration of the victory won by the 
Army of the Loire, commanded by General de 
Paladines, on the 9th of November, was given. 
The Prussians on that occasion were over- 
whelmed, and although their general, Von Der 
Tann, made every eflort to keep his ground at 
Becon, he was necessitated to retire slowly. 
The French, for some reason, did not push their 
success, but appeared to be contented with re- 
gaining the city which the Germans had held 
for some weeks The page-engraving in this 
number gives an excellent idea of the struggle 
between the contending lines of battle on the 
hill near Becon, toward the close of the conflict. 








THE EVACUATION OF METZ. 


THE surrender of the French army besieged 
at Metz, commanded by Marshal Bazaine, is fa- 
miliar to the readers of this journal. The illus- 
tration in the present number shows with what 
a feeling of indignation the news of the capitu- 
lation was received by many in the army. On 
leaving the fortifications, in order to surrender 
themselves prisoners of war, soldiers of all 
grades became exceedingly angry, and in their 
rage broke their muskets, that they might not 
again be used, or snapped their swords upon 
their knees, and threw the pieces, with curses, 
upon the ground or into the moat which sur- 
rounds the outer line of defensive works. 
Some, _less excitable than their comrades, 
calmly delivered up their weapons, and then 
stepped into the ranks of prisoners whose des- 
tination was beyond the Rhine. 








THE FRENCH PIGEON POST. 

THE engravings illustrate the breed, the man- 
ner of fastening dispatches, and the numbering, 
by stampig or painting figures on particular 
feathers of each biré. A writer in the London 
Graphic, describing the character of the carrier- 
pigeon, says: “However strong or large the 
bird may be, the dispatch, from its inevitable 
lightness, must necessarily be of the briefest 
nature. The microscope and camera have been 
brought into play by the French Government, 
which has lately informed the public that no 
less than 3,500 dispatches of twenty words 
each, in all 70,000 words, can now be carried 
by one of these aerial messengers. On this 
principle it is evident that innumerable dis- 
patches may be conveyed in an incredibly small 
space, the wriling being still further condensed 
by the use of stenographic marks, more espe- 
cially those now employed by the telegraphic 
companies. On the 11th ult., a regular line of 
post pigeons was established between Tours 
and Paris, the birds being brought from the 
capital by the balioons. A letter in micro- 
scopic character may now be sent from Paris 
to Tours on payment of fifty centimes per 
word. All the correspondent has to do is to 
send his message to the Tours postal authori- 
ties, who will take due care that it be expedi- 


the table are General Trochu, Governor of i ted, though its safe arrival may be endangered 





by the legion of hawks which the Prussians at 
Versailles are reported to have procured to 
pursue and capture those ornithological post- 
men. The pigeon, however, is said to fly 
quicker than the hawk, and thus, it is to be 
sincerely hoped, will be able to elude his antag- 
onist’s vigilance. The manner of attaching the 
letter is,peculiar, being fastened with silk thread 
to the middle feather of the tail—that which 
remains perfectly stationary when its fellows 
spread out or close up, according to the actions 
of its owner. Though the speed of the carrier- 
pigeon is undoubtedly very great, it is not so 
considerable as usually imagined, and it is cal- 
culated that, in the course of two hundred 
miles, a locomotive would beat the best bird in 
the French postal service.” 








POCKET MINING. 


“‘Iw one little corner of California,” says 
Mark Twain, ‘‘is found a species of mining, which is 
seldom or never mentioned in print. It is called 
‘pocket-mining,’ and I am not aware that any of it 
is done outside of that little corner. The gold is not 
evenly distributed through the surface dirt, as in or- 
dinary placer mines, but is collected in little spots, 
and they are very far apart and exceedingly hard to 
find; but when you find one, you reap & rich and 
sudden harvest. There are not more than twenty 
pocket-miners in that entire little region, I think I 
know every one of them personally. I have known 
one of them to hunt patiently about the hill-sides 
every day for eight months without finding enough 
gold to make a snuff-box—his grocery bill running up 
relentlessly all the time—and then I have seen him 
find a pocket, and take out of it a thousand dollars in 
two dips of his shovel. I have seen him take out 
three thousand dollars in two hours, and go and pay 
up every cent of his indebetedness, then enter on a 
dazzling spree that finished the last of his treasure 
before the night was gone. And the next day he 
bought his groceries on credit as usual, and shouldered 
his pan and shovel, and went off to the hills hunting 
pockets again, happy and content, This is perhaps 
the most fascinating of all the different kinds of min- 
ing, and furnishes a very handsome percentage of 
victims to the lunatic asylum. Honest toil and mod- 
erate gains in shops and on farms have their virtue 
and their advantages. When a man consents to seek 
for sudden riches he does it at his peril. Pocket- 
hunting is an ingenious process. You take a spade- 
ful of earth from the hillside and put it in a large tin 
pan, and dissolve and wash it gradually away until 
nothing is left but a teaspoontul of fine sediment. 
Whatever gold was in that earth has remained, be- 
cause, being the heaviest, it has sought the bottom. 

“Among the sediment you will find haif-a-dozen 
shining particies no larger than pin-heads. You are 
delighted. You move off to one side, and wash ano- 
ther pan. If you find gold again, you move to one 
side further, and wash a third pan. If you find no 
gold this time, you are deligh ogain, because you 
know you are on the right scent. You lay an — 4 
nary plan, shaped like a fan, with ite handle up the 
hill—for just where the end of the handle is, you argue 
that the rich deposit lies hidden, whose vagrant grains 
of gold have escaped and been washed down the hill, 
spreading further and further apart as they wandered. 
And so you proceed up the hill, and find at last that 
about twenty yards up, your lines have conve 
to a point—a single foot from that point you cannot 
find any gold. Your breath comes short and quick ; 
you are feverish with excitement. The dinner-bell 
may ring its clapper off—you pay no attention ; friends 
may die, weddings transpire, houses burn down— 
they are nothing to you. You sweat and dig and 
delve with a frantic interest—and all at once you 
strike it! Up comes a spadeful of earth and quartz 
that is all lovely with solid lumps and leaves and 
sprays of gold. Sometimes that one spadefal is ali— 
$500. Sometimes the nest contains $10,000, and it 
takes you three or four days to get it ail out. The 
pocket-miners tell of one nest that yielded $60,000, 
and two men exhausted it in two weeks, and then 
sold the ground for $10,000 to a party who never got 
$300 out of it afterward. The hogs are et- 
hunters. All the summer they root around the 
bushes, and turn up a thousand little piles of dirt, 
and then the miners long for the rains—for the rains 
beat upon these little piles, and wash them down and 
expose the gold, Lp Ay aw over a pocket. Two 
pockets were found in this way by the same man in 
one day. One had $5,000 in it, and the other $8,000, 
The man could appreciate it, for he hadn’t had a cent 
for about a year. In Tuolumne lived two miners who 
used to go to the erm gee hy | Village in the afternoon 
and return every night with household supplies, Part 
of the distance they traversed a t and nearly al- 
ways sat down to rest on a great boulder that lay be- 
side the path. In the course of the thirteen years 
they had worn that boulder tolerably smooth sitting 
onit. By-and-by two vagrant Mexicans came along 
and occupied the seat. te ed to amuse them- 
selgqes by chipping off flakes from the boulder with a 
sledge-hammer. They examined one of these flakes, 
and found it rich with gold, That boulder paid them 
$800 afterward. But the Vvating circumstance 
was that these ‘Greasers’ knew that there must be 
more gold where that boulder came from, and so they 
went panning up the hill, and found what was proba- 
bly the richest pocket that region has yet produced. 
lt took three months to exhaust it, and it yielded 
£120,000. The two American miners who used to sit 
on the boulder are poor yet, and they take turn about 
in getting up early in the morniug to curse those Mex- 
icans—and when it comes down to pure ornamental 
cursing, the native American miner is gifted above 
the sons of men.” 








P. T. BARNUM’S NEW ENTERPRISE. 


Mr. P. T. Barnum, who, some years ago, per- 
suaded himself that he had definitely retired from 
business, is about to re-enter the arena of money- 
getting, not that he is not satisfied with what he has, 
but because he feels himself out of his element— 
growing rusty, in fact. During his earlier and middle 
life Mr. Barnum was most actively employed. His 
enterprises were of the brilliant or the stupendous 
order, and the people sought his places of amusement 
because they were impressed with the idea that they 
got their money’s worth in the surprises he was ever 
on the alert to provide for them. On the destruction 
of his Museum, in Broadway near Spring street, Mr. 
Barnum counted his gains and concluded he would 
retire to private life, and pass his declining days in 
cultivating the Muses and “fighting his battles o’er 
again.” In arriving at this determination he forgot 
there was an element in his character that would for- 
bid his long enjoying personal ease—and that was the 
Yankee desire for unresting enterprise. Two or three 
years ago, on discovering this fact, he conceived the 
idea of organizing one of the most extensive and at- 
tractive shows that had ever been placed on the 
road—an exhibition which would be grand, unique, 
colossal—inciuding everything that would attract, 
amuse and instruct the people. The new enterprise, 
which thus far has cost upward of $150,000, will in- 
clude a combined museum, menagerie and circus, all 
to be brought under three spacious pavilions connect- 
ing with each other, the entrance fee to all — 
placed as low as fifty cents. It is not money so muc 
as business Mr. Barnum seeks ; and we shall not be 





surprised if we should hear of his making large gifts 
to deserving charities out of his profits, The new 
show will be prepared to enter the field in April 
next, and we have no doubt it will be the feature of 
the season. The museum will contain an immense 
collection of curiosities gathered from all parts of the 
world, including rare objects obtained in Africa, 
Judea, Egypt, Japan and China. A prominent feature 
of this department will be an extraordinary collec- 
tion of “automaton, life-size, mechanical, human 
figures,’”’ ingeniously constructed, to perform upon 
musical instruments, dance, walk, leap and execute 
feats of rope-walking and other gymnastics. Many 
other ingenious and seemingly impossible mechanical 
devices will be added, which it would here take too 
much space to enumerate. The menagerie will be 
complete in tame and wild animals ; and the caravan 
and circus in their several features will be as attrac- 
tive as money, time, talent and e mee can make 
them. We can but wish the veteran and irrepressible 
showman all the success he deserves, and which 
he will surely attain. 








PERSONAL AND GENERAL, 


Tue “Pall Mall Gazette” wants John 
Bright sent to us as pacificator. 


Tuer are five English peers passing through 
the British Court of Bankruptcy. 


Homsert, Crown-Prince of Italy, is to fix 
his residence in Rome in January. 


Tue new King of Spain will not find much 
harmony among his new subjects. 


Ex-Governor Z. B. Vance, of North Caro- 
lina, is elected to the United States Senate. 


Generat G. P. T. Beaurecarp, of Confed- 
eracy fame, sailed for France on the 30th ult. 


Queen Vicrorta visited Kugenie at Chise!- 
hurst on the 30th ult., and remained three hours. 


Tue Hon. Thomas H. Dudley, United States 
Conaul at Liverpool, is making a brief visit to this 
city. 

It is now said that Chief-Justice Chase will 
not take his seat on the Supreme Court bench this 
year. 


Gen. Quesapa’s private secretary, Adolfo 
een, has been captured by the Spaniards and 
sho 


H. H.Goopman is the acting Consul in 
New York city for San Domingo, vice J. W. Currier, 
deceased, 


Sir Cotman O’Lovuaawan, Judge Advocate 
General of Great Britain, is succeeded by Sir Vernon 
Harcourt, 


Masor J. W. Powe. has returned from his 
Rocky Mountain expedition. He goes back again in 
the spring. 


Arter his wonderfully vigorous defense of 
Strasbourg, the veteran General Uhrich is now charged 
with treason. 


Tue first interview ever given to a private 
individual = Mikado of Japan was accorded to 
William H. Seward. 


Curer-ENGINEER Ketuoaa, of the United 
States Navy, was killed in a fracas at Key West, by 
Dr. King, November 16th. 


Mr. Stevenson, the ambassador at the 
Hague from Sweden and Norway, will come to Wash- 
ington in the same capacity. 


Mrs. Mary Etxet, mother of Col. Charles 
Ellet, the noted engineer, recently died at Philadel- 
phia, at the age of ninety one. 


A sinauar likeness is said to exist between 
General Trochu and Bismarck as regards the forma- 
tion of their heads and brows. 


Fatuer Goopwin, of wide New England 
repute as a statistician of the Connecticut Legislature, 
is growing blind at New Haven. 


Joserpa Mozrer, the sculptor, whose death 
occurred lately at Fiads, Switzerland, began his life 
in New York city asa merchant.’ 


U. S. Senator Lor M. Morritu, of Maine, 
continues to gain slowly. He is suffering from over- 
exertion during a time when his system needed rest. 


Fataer Tuomas Treanor, @ highly respected 
clergyman, died in New York last week. The event 
was _ occasion of much sorrow in the Catholic com- 
mi % 


GevERAL Ropert R. Stevens and Captain 
William L. Wr Agee the Queen’s Own Lm pro in 
the ish Army, have been making a visit to New 
York city. 

Co.umsus Deano, the successor of Secre- 
tary Cox, is sixty-one years old, and a native of Ver- 


mont, but has resided at Mt. Vernon, O., since he was 
eight years old. 


CommanpeER Tos. I. Setrripee and Lieut.- 
Commander Edward P. Lull, who directed the first 
expedition to Darien, are in charge of the one now 
nearly ready for that district. 


Proressor Witi1amM Gurris, of Rutgers 
College, has sailed for Japan, to enter upon his duties 
as Professor of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy in 
the new University of Japan. 


Tue offer of Mr. William F. Weld to erect 
a Hall of Chambers in the College-yard at Harvard, in 
memory of his brother, the late Stephen M. Weld, has 
been accepted by the Faculty. 


Tue Marquise of Chambrun, a granddaugh- 
ter of Lafayette, and wife of one of the late attachés 
of the French Legation at Washi n, is one of the 
prime movers in a fair for the relief of the French 
wounded, which is to be held at the capital during the 
present month, 


THE spenih Minister, Senor Lanes Roberts, 


was married at St. Stephen’s Ch ew York, on 
the 28th ult., to Miss Angela Terre. Ministers of 
Austria, Russia and Prussia, and the ‘Affaires 


of Portugal, Turkey, Italy and Colombia, with other 
distinguished persons, were present, and contrived to 
make a brilliant spectacle. 


Tue death is announced of George Oxley, 
an impensioner of the Royal Hospital at Chelsea 
a. who served in the St. Helena artillery, anc 
had charge of a signal station on that island ‘daring 
the time the Emperor Napoleon I. was confined there, 
his duties being to signal to the authorities whenever 
the Emperor left or returned to his residence, 


Tuer twelve young Japanese of noble blood 
who have come here to be educated, brought a letter 
from the Emperor to the President, which closes as 
follows : ‘* These tender — go to an untried, peril- 
ous and distant fleld. ‘Illustrate the fame of your 
country by the care of these princes. May we be 
hung together, or alike enjoy peace increasing.” 


ANNOUNCEMENT i8 made of the death. of 
Madame Lefebvre, the fine-looking vivandiere of 
Franc-tireurs of Paris. She was & golden-haired 
beauty, and never failed to excite the admiration of 
those who saw her marching with her corps. She 
was mortally wounded by a musket-ball, which struck 
her in the chest as she was administering some 
brandy to 4 wounded comrade behind a barricade. 
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MIGHT AND RIGHT. 


Kive WILLIAM. 


I wiEtp the strength of the chosen race, 
My breath makes kingdoms to fall and stand ; 
I have moved my landmarks a goodly space, 
And won fair realms from the stranger’s 
hand. 


I have driven the Gaul with spear and sword 
In the cause of God and my people’s gain 

That German tongues may sing to the Lord 
In the fields of Alsace and fair Lorraine. 


On my right stands Bismarck to do my will, 
With steel in his words and blood on his 


pen: 
On my ieft sits Moltke calm and still, 
Weaving his nets with meshes of men. 


Am I not lord in the day of wrath, 
To smite my foes with a holy rod? 
Who shall blaspheme or bar my path ? 
Is not my sword as the sword of God? 


FREEDOM, 


© king of the proud and patient folk, 
When you rose in power to guard your 
Rhine, , 
And smote the tyrant with stroke on stroke, 
The sword was yours, but the edge was mine. 


Can I sell my children to serve your will? 
Shall they bow their necks to a yoke again ? 
Of plunder your nets may take their fill, 
But the meshes are wide for the souls of 
men. 


Thougii }ou burn with fire and sow with salt 
All fenced cities from Rhine to Seine, 
Is France the soil where your armies halt? 
Nay, France is mine, and your thought is 
vain. 


The sunbeams are broken and dashed in spray 
Till the waves are spent and the storm is 
done : 
Lo, saith the wind, how I rule the day! 
Lo, how my fury hath quenched the sun! 


The music of sun and stars in their path 

Is fuller than storm-wind and beat of drum. 
For you the darkness and day of wrath: 

The light is mine and the reign to come. 








THE LOST LINK ; 


oR, 


THE FORTUNES OF A WAIF. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


AGAIN some days had gone monotonously and 
slowly on. Algernon chafed at the dull desola- 
tion of his fate ; but Geoffrey Dacre, the posses- 
sor of thousands, literally writhed under the 
enforced solitude and the terrible communion 
with his own thoughts to which he was con- 
demned. He had dined at his usual hour on 
the evening of the seventh day after the fune- 
ral, and the dessert was placed on the table, 

-when the butler said : 

“Tf you please, Sir Geoffrey, Mr. Mark has 
returned, and would be glad to wait on you, 
sir, if you are inclined to see him.” 

“He can come in at once. I have nothing 
particular just now to occupy me.” 

The man bowed low, and in a few seconds 
Mark Trenchard entered the dining-room. He 
had been absent three or four days, called 
away, as he said, by the illness of his aunt. Geof- 
frey nodded graciously on his appearance, and 
pointed to a chair not far from his own. 

“ Well, Mark, how did you find your aunt ?” 

‘My aunt is better, I thank you, Sir Geof- 
frey,” he replied, with a sort of effort ; then he 
seemed to recover his usual easy and composed 
manner. “f did not remain an hour longer 
than was absolutely necessary ; but I feel con- 
vinced that you will not need my services any 
longer, therefore, the object of my requesting 
an interview this evening was to request you 
to come to an understanding as to the terms of 
my departure.” 

“The terms of your departure ?” Sir Geoffrey 
repeated. ‘* You know that you are entitled to 
a thousand pounds under my late father’s will. 
That is a sufficient bonus for your peculiar ser- 
vices and attention, I should imagine. Suit 
your own convenience as to going. I should 
be sorry to hasten the departure of a faithful 
attendant of my father’s.” 

“That is not exactly my meaning, Sir Geof- 
frey,” said he. ‘It is quite true that I intend 
to leave Dacre Abbey with as little delay as pos- 
sible ; equally so that I am legatee for the sum 
you mention under Sir Rupert’s will ; but that 
sum scarcely comports with my idea of a com- 
fortable income, and I therefore wish to settle 
matters with you at once, and as amicably as 
possible.” 

The baronet gazed at him as if he thought 
Mark must have lost his senses. 

“T can bear a great deal from you, Mark,” 
he said, abruptly. ‘Take care, however, you 
may go beyond my forbearance.” 

“Oh, Iam not afraid, Sir Geoffrey,” was the 
audacious reply. ‘I know you tolerably well ; 
perhaps better than you do yourself, or at least 
quite as well.” 

“*Man,*you are drunk or mad!” exclaimed 
Sir Geoftrey, ercely. 

“Sir Geoffrey — Sir Geoffrey,” said Mark, 
laughing scornfully. ‘Once for all, you are in 
my power. You tell me to leave your presence. 
I could make it necessary for you to fly from 
this house—ay, and this land also.” 

The young baronet turned lividly sallow, but 
the dogged look still remained: 

“T am no woman,” said he, “or foolish 
dotard, to be terrified by big-sounding words. 
Speak, I am not to be trifled with.” 

‘*No fear, no fear—at least for me,” laughed 
Mark. ‘I need not travel far back to prove to 


you the extent of my knowledge, Geoffrey 





Dacre. It is scarcely three weeks since the 
night that your father, Sir Rupert, died. Well, 
on that night the supposed heir of all was 
busily engaged in other occupations than 
mourning for the dead. He was searching, 
ransacking the private repositories of him 
whose remains were not yet cold. Sir Geof- 
frey, do you remember the paper that you 
dropped on the burning wood, just as the roar- 
ing blast hurled destruction on the ancient 
walls of the wing? Would not that be a pretty 
tale to repeat to the world, or to the Lady———” 

“Fool, fool, is that all?” he interrupted. 
‘What is there in that wonderful tale? I, the 
only lawful heir, and son of the deceased, ex- 
amined his papers.” 

“Stay, Sir Geoffrey,” said Mark,calmly. ‘Is 
it lawful to burn, or attempt to burn, such a 
document as the one in question ?” 

“If it were preved—if it were proved,” in- 
terrupted the baronet, sharply ; “‘but you say 
it was burned. According to your own tale, 
then, that is impossible. Burnt papers, like 
dead men, tell no tales.” 

“ Be not too certain of that, Geoffrey Dacre,” 
said Mark, calmly. ‘The dead do sometimes 
speak — that is, their blood cries aloud for 
vengeance. And papers cast in the fire are 
sometimes Only singed, not destroyed by the 
flames.” 

“Speak out, man, or I'll choke you—by 
heaven I will!—and you will never speak 
more !” thundered the enraged Geofirey, clinch- 
ing his hands. 

‘“* Fair and soft, fair and soft, Geoffrey Dacre,” 
said Mark. ‘In the first place I swear to you 
one thing, and that is, that your own death 
would soon follow any injury to me; and that I 
will prove to you presently. That paper is not 
burned. It is in my possession, and you are in 
my power.” 

“It is false!” cried Geoffrey Dacre, turning 
ashen white. 

“Nay, it is the truth, Geoffrey Dacre,” said 
the young man. “Listen. You thought that 
you destroyed that precious document ; but I 
was there, gazing at all you did; and, when 
you had disappeared, I snatched that paper 
from the embers ere it had well singed the cor- 
ners of the sheet, and before one word of it 
was obliterated. That document I have now, 
and in such safe keeping as would baffle even 

ou.” 

* Villain, you shall pay for this !” exclaimed 
the baronet, as he sprung from his chair in a 
menacing attitude. 

“ Pity you are not wiser, Sir Geoffrey,” said 
Mark, calmly. ‘I know too much of you and 
your deeds,” he added, significantly, “to risk 
my own safety in your hands. That document, 
ay, and other matters that concern you, are in 
a place that no one living, save myself, or, it 
may be, one other, ever guessed to be in exist- 
ence ; and, to make more certain yet, I have 
written an account of the whole transaction, 
and given a description of the place where 
these proofs are hidden, sealed it up with a 
sure signet, and delivered it into the custody of 
men whose characters are a pledge for the hon- 
orable fulfillment of their trust. I directed 
that this packet should be opened in the event 
of my death. Thus you see, Sir Geoffrey, your 
life depends on mine.” 

“Not life, not life ; and it is but-——” began 
the baronet, 

“Peace,” said Mark. ‘Did I not tell you 
that I knew of one other deed of yours ?” 

Mark whispered something, just one word, in 
his ears, and then the baronet sank back, pale 
and trembling, on his chair. 

“There, Geoffrey Dacre, is that enough ?” 
asked the young man. ‘Do you see now that 
I know you to be a villain, a deep villain? But 
now that you are convinced of my ability to 
undo you, let us come to terms. I will be rea- 
sonable, in spite of the tremendous power that 
I wield.” 

“Speak,” gasped Sir Geoffrey, his lips 
parched and dry, scarcely parting to ejaculate 
the words. 

“Well, then,” continued Mark, * you have 
just come into a heritage of twenty thousand a 
year. Now, it would be a very small part of 
your heritage to settle on me a thousand a 
year, and to double Sir Rupert’s legacy as a 
sort of outfit, You understand ?—these are 
my terms.” 

“ Monstrous ! — exorbitant ! — impossible !” 
gasped the wretched man, his very teeth grind- 
ing with rage and terror. 

“Then my silence is impossible,” was the 
cool reply. ‘‘Is this your final reply, Sir Geof- 
frey ?” 

‘**No, no, no !” exclaimed the baronet, swal- 
lowing a large goblet of wine, as if to moisten 
his parched throat. ‘‘But you said you would 
be reasonable. Think what you ask: you are 
@ young man, a very young man, and consider 
how many years I may have to pay this enorm- 
ous sum.” 

“You mistake, Sir Geoffrey,” said he. ‘I 
will not trouble you to pay me like an annuit- 
ant, who may, as you justly say, live to a great 
age; but I wish a capital set apart for the in- 
come, that I can live on, and will convey to 
those who come after me. Tush, man, you are 
mad to hesitate. Life, and name, and the 
estates of Dacre, with, it may be, a fair wife 
and broad lands tacked to her gown—surely all 
that is well worth the paltry sacrifice I ask.” 

Sir Geoflrey winced under Mark’s familiar 
tone. 

“ But if I yield to this preposterous demand,” 
said he, ‘‘ what then, Mark ?. Are you going to 


. hold it in terror over me, to extract yet further 


concessions, and to make me your slave? If 
80, do your worst at once. I would not live in 
such bondage ; I will die first !” 

“ Rasy talking,” said Mark ; “but not such 
easy doing. You would scarcely like such a 
death as would be in store for you, Geoffrey 
Dacre. But make yourself easy on that score ; 
I am an honorable man in my way, and if I seli 
my secret for a fixed sum, and that sum is paid 
fairly and promptly, I consider that it is no 
longer mine, and it would be no satisfaction to 








me to keep up our intercourse, any more than 
to you.” 

Perhaps one of the most bitter mortifications 
that could aggravate the sufferings of the guilty 
man was the air of equality, the almost con- 
tempt, that Mark preserved to him; and his 
deep, earnest longing to get rid of this terrible 
incubus made him more facile in concluding his 
terms. 

“ You swear it?” he said, doubtfully. 

“T swear,” said Mark. 

“And you will give me the papers of which 
you spoke ?” said the baronet, 

‘*No, certainly not,” said Mark, decidedly. 
“They are the sole safeguard of my life, Sir 
Geoffrey. I would not give much for my safety 
if they were destroyed. No, I pledge you my 
word that no one but myself knows of their 
existence, and only one person knows of the 
place in which they are deposited, and which 
nothing but the most miraculous chance could 
reveal to human eyes. That must be enough 
for you. The papers I will never give into 
your keeping.” 

There was another pause. 

‘* If I could be certain, if I could be assured,” 
he said at last, ‘* but remember that what you 
ask puts all the power into your hands. The 
proofs that you have will still be in your keep- 
ing. The wealth you thus unjustly embezzle 
will be your own, and I shall be at the mercy 
of any caprice or fit of sudden remorse, or 
even imprudence. If I were more assured, 
then, for the sake of peace and the avoidance 
of the possible scandal, I might yield to these 
exorbitant demands.” 

“My answer is ready,” said the young man, 
calmly. “I know you well, Geoffrey Dacre, 
and that were I to give up these papers to 
yourself or to another, my life would not be 
worth an hour’s purchase ; therefore, in self- 
defense, I must keep them ; and I have never 
yet forfeited my character as an honest and 
honorable man.” 

‘*Honest? You call such demands as yours 
honest, you scoundrel!” said the baronet, un- 
able to repress his choking rage. 

“Yes, honest,” repeated Mark. “I makea 
fair bargain between life, wealth, honor and 
name, on one side, and my secret on the other ; 
and, if I keep the terms, there is still ‘ honor’ 
on my part. But enough of this—I am per- 
emptory ; time presses, and your answer must 
be given at once—yes or no.” 

“*T will—yes, I will,” groaned forth the crest- 
fallen man. “But it must be done so as to 
prevent any exposure or scandal. If I were to 
make such a settlement on you, it would give 
rise to strange suspicions.” 

** Nothing more easy,” said Mark. ‘Do you 
suppose that the master of so many thousands 
cannot make ducks and drakes of twenty of 
them, if he pleases, and no one say him nay? 
And as to publicity, a trip to London, where 
there are hundreds of lawyers who would 
draw out such deeds, and never ask a word as 
to the why or wherefore, would settle that.” 

“ So be it, then,” said Sir Geoflrey, sullenly. 
“Tn a week from this date all shall be ready. 
Where shall I meet you? Not here. I should 
not choose another such interview in this 
house.” 

** As you will,” said Mark. ‘It matters little 
tome. All I wish to impress on you, Geoflrey 
Dacre, is, that my arrangements are perfect 
for insuring summary vengeance, and your 
utter disgrace and ruin, if you attempt to play 
me false. Do you understand me ?” 

It would have been difficult to doubt the 
stern, resolute, composed manner of the man, 
Not a trace of irresolution or fear could be de- 
tected in his countenance, nor in the slightest 
gesture or attitude. And Sir Geoffrey, all 
dark, determined, self-reliant as le was, felt 
that he had, in that dependent ’of his late 
father, a master with whom he could not dare 
to cope. 

“T shall be ready,” he said. ‘Meet me at 
the Dyke at noon this day week. I will be 
prepared with the deeds, and take care that 
you have with you a release from all debts due 
to you from me.” 

Mark assented ; then, with a bow that might 
not have disgraced the usual visitors in that 
splendid apartment, he left the room; and 
Geoffrey Dacre fell back in his chair pale and 
powerless, a8 one who had just gone through 
some fearful ordeal. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


‘ CorisTMas at Compton Castle.” The county 
newspapers headed their paragraphs with 
these words. “The earl and the fair heiress 
of his title and estates have assembled a 
large party of friends in their ancient halls. 
Among the guests now staying there are the 
Duke and Duchess of Bowmont, the Earl and 
Countess of Fairacres and family, the Viscount 
Rushbrooke, Lord and Lady Driffield, and Miss 
Abdy, Sir Gilbert and Lady Santon, Captain 
Dacre, and several others of the nobility and 
gentry.” 

But Algernon Dacre? Was his name really 
accurately placed in the list of guests? Had 
his stern resolution been thus broken so 
quickly? Lord Ashton, really charmed with 
the young man’s fascinating manner and solid 
goodness of heart and intellect, and grateful 
beyond measure jor the rescue of his child, 
had spared no pains to seek ont his new favur- 
ite, and to secure his company for Christmas 
on his return from a brief tour on the Conti- 
nent with Lady Alice and Olivia. Still Alger- 
non would have dgubted and refused, firm to 
his self-denying purpose, had not Lady Alice 
written a word ia a long, gushing letter which 
Olivia had dispatched with her new guardian’s 
invitation. It was but the simple word, 
“Come.” But what magic did not these four 
letters contain! What did they not express! 
They told of the girl’s disinterested affection, 
that could not be destroyed, even by the can- 
did confession of her lover. They told of her 
desire to see him, if but for the last time—if 





but for one last happy week—if but for a fare- 
well. 

So it happened that Algernon Dacre, the dis- 
inherited, was under the roof, and the cher- 
ished guest, of the richly dowered heiress of 
Compton Castle, 

The old housekeeper had made an apparently 
capricious change in the rooms appropriated 
to the new inmate of the family. At first they 
had been arranged in a sort of wing of the 
castle, where the upper servants were located ; 
but after the arrival of the family, and her 
first sight of the orphan child, she ordered that 
a suite in the tower—the old nurseries and 
schoolhouse of the Compton race—should be 
got ready for ‘‘ Miss Olivia” and the governess 
when she arrived. And the sole reason that 
she assigned for the change was, that ‘ Miss 
Olivia looked like a lady born, and Lady Alice 
seemed to be fond of her, and their eyes and 
voices were as alike as if they had been sis- 
ters.” 

“T never contradict a lady, Mrs, Ross,” said 
the old steward, bowing deferentially ; ‘and 
I dare say you understand children much bet- 
ter than I do; and I do agree with what you 
say, that she is a ‘ lady born.’” 

In his secret heart Algernon Dacre fully 
agreed with this dictum as he gazed at the 
young girl through the low windows of her 
schoolroom, which opened on a broad terrace, 
descending by a wide flight of steps to an 
Italian garden. He had wandered in an early 
walk into this more elaborate parterre, and 
soon recognized the familiar tones of his little 
protégée ; but ere he interrupted her he paused 
to survey the change in his self-constituted 
ward during the last few weeks. It had been 
far greater than the period could account for. 
The sallow, thin cheeks had filled up, and 
gained a faint bloom; the coils of rich hair 
were tastefully wrapped round the head by the 
skill of a maid, instead of being left to her 
own child-fingers, and the slight figure was at- 
tired in a simple but beautifully-fitting and be- 
coming dress, that brought out its graceful 
proportion to advantage. But, more than all, 
was the change in the expression. The coun- 
tenance was thoughtful still, beyond the usual 
mood of such tender years ; but the subdued, 
sad, half-defiant look was gone, and the very 
carriage of the head and form was indicative 
of the more genial and gentle atmosphere that 
surrounded the sensitive, proud spirit of the 
orphan. 

Algernon Dacre saw all this during the few 
seconds that he stood watching the child ; then 
he tapped lightly at the window, and Olivia 
opened it with a glad smile that illumined 
her whole face. 

‘Come out with me, Olivia,” he said, “I 
want you to show me the way about these intri- 
cate mazes of shrubbery and wood. I suppose 
you are not afraid, are you ?” he added, witha 
simile. 

“‘ Afraid ?” she repeated. ‘Oh, no; I may 
do as I like, Lady Alice says, till Mrs. Stafford 
comes ; and I shall be so pleased—at least, if 
you wish it. I will be ready in a minute.” 

She disappeared, and soon returned, wrapped 
up in warm furs, and with a dark hat and 
feathers, which really gave a piquant, foreign 
air to the sallow features. 

*% And youare happy ?” said Algernon. ‘‘ You 
love Lady Alice now, Olivia ?” 

“T like her very much—lI am very grateful,” 
she replied. 

‘¢ But you do not love her?” he asked, with a 
slight tone of vexation. 

“Not yet,” said Olivia, looking up quiekly at 
him. ‘I must know her better before I really 
love her ; but she is very beautiful, and grace- 
ful, and kind. I like to look at her, and listen 
to her, and I shall try to love her for your sake, 
Captain Algernon.” 

He flushed, even under that innocent child’s 
look. 

“T love my little ward, at any rate, and I am 
very glad to leave her in such keeping,” he said. 
* And Olivia, when I am away, stay with your 
own guardians, and under their care, till I re- 
turn to arrange a home for you. As soon as I 
can return to claim the guardianship of my 
ward, I will come for you.” 

“Captain Algernon,” she said, ‘I will do all 
that can please you. I would go through hard- 
ships and labor to the very world’s end for 
you !” 

Algernon was silent, and ere his thoughts 
framed thsmselves into words a light step 
brushed aside ihe boughs that divided the path 
they were treading from the outer road through 
the wood-like shrubbery, and Lady Alice, radi- 
ant in the perfection of winter toilet and the 
bloom of the bracing winter air, stood beside 
them. 

“ What, Olivia, flirting with your guardian !” 
she said, playfully. ‘A very pretty business, 
when I was looking for you in every direc- 
tion !” 

**T am cold, Lady Alice,” she said ; ‘I will 
goin, please. Did you want me for anything ?” 

“Yes, dear child,” was the reply. “I want 
you to make some wreaths for the ball-room to- 
night. Mrs. Ross will give you plenty of ma- 
terials.” 

Olivia smiled assent, and in an instant was 
gone ; but Algernon, even when left alone with 
his heart’s idol, was conscious of a strange dis- 
quiet at the little episode. Were Olivia’s pre- 
sentiments indeed justified? Would a cold, 
blighting jealousy, a contempt, succeed to the 
kindly, fostering care that she now received ? 

The thought was but a transient one. The 
next instant Alice’s siren tones were sounding 
in his ears with the fascination of a Peri. 

** Algernon—Captain Dacre, I shall, I fear, 
seem very unmaidenly in your eyes when I tell 
you that I have sought this opportunity of 
speaking to you alone—of telling you what is 
my decision, my wish, as to the subject of your 
letter.” 

“Dearest Lady Alice,” he murmured, “ can 
you fear that I should misunderstand your gen- 
erous frankness? You know full well that I 
cannot in honor renew the subject. It is for 
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you, and you alone, to tell me what I have to 
expect, to fear—I dare not add—to hope.” 

‘‘Why not?” she said, with an arch, glad 
smile that seemed to irradiate her whole face, 
and to carry warm sunshine to Algernon’s very 
heart. ‘‘If you are true and sincere in what 
you declared—if you have not mistaken « pass- 
ing fancy for a real affection, then you can stand 
the test that may be imposed on you.” 

“J can endure anything but dishonor,” he 
said, firmly. ‘Not even for you, Alice, would 
I forfeit duty and self-respect, All else, even 
life itself, is yours, at your disposal.” 

‘“‘ Nay, nay,” she said, shaking her head play- 
fully, ‘Iam not going to test your bravery so 
far; Ido not see how your death can benefit 
me, though your life may certainly stand me in 
good service.” 

Suddenly changing her mood, she raised her 
eyes to Algernon’s with a grave tenderness that 
gave a new charm to her beauty. 

“Listen,” she said. “It were idle to dis- 
guise from you that great difficulties attend our 
attachment, My father has, I doubt not, bril- 
liant hopes and expectations for me, and I am 
surrounded by a crowd of interested suitors, 
who court the heiress, but care little for Alice. 
Still, I am his only child. Thus, you see, I have 
some arguments on my side, which may prevail 
when the first burst of disappointment is over ; 
but it must be done judiciously, and with great 
patience and forbearance.” 

“You mean that there will be much to bear 
and endure that will mortify pride and even 
self-respect,” said Algernon, his face flushing 
crimson. ‘But goon. What do you wish me 
to do ?” 

‘* First,” she answered smiling, half-reproach- 
fully, ‘‘ you must submit to my counsel, and 
then trust me for wielding power enough to 
carry us through all difficulties, unless your fiery 
spirit destroys all the spell.” 

Algernon returned her smile as he pressed 
the hand that rested on his. 

** Well, then,” she said, “‘ accepting that tacit 
assurance of your docility, I will tell you what 
I propose—that is, if you really do care for Alice 
Dorville, and not for Lady Compton, the heir- 
ess of Ashton.” 

“Can you doubt me, Alice?” he said. 
* Heaven knows if you were Alice Dorville I 
would gratefully, joyously seek your hand as 
the greatest prize that can be obtained by me. 
But now, when you are a wealthy, noble heiress, 
and I a disinherited, a——” 

“A man of birth equal to my own,” she said, 
eagerly, “‘and in yourself far my superior. I 
have enough, and more than enough, for both. 
But listen. In four short months I shall be of 
age. I shall firmly refuse to listen to any pro- 
posals of any kind till then; and when all that 
bustle is over, and when my dear, indulgent 
father begins to talk to me seriously of my 
future plans and prospects, then I shall tell him 
all, and bid him think well ere he sacrifices the 
happiness of his only child. I will tel him that 
in you he would obtain a son, and secure for 
me a friend and husband, who would love and 
protect me to my life’s end. Do you under- 
stand me, dear Algernon? and will you sacrifice 
your pride, and delay all your self-sacrificing 
ideas and plans, and remain as near me, and 
win as much of my father’s regard as you 
can ?” 

“At the risk of being called a fortune- 
hunter ?” ejaculated Algernon, gazing at the 
fair face of his companion with mingled love 
and doubt. 

“Ts that paltry fear so very terrible that 
it can be put in competition with me, Al- 
gernon ?” 

‘* No—a thousand times, no !” he said, firmly. 
‘*So long as I know it to be undeserved, I care 
little ; but I do feel that for me to linger near 
you, to seem to take advantage of your father’s 
trust and kindness by winning the heart of his 
daughter, and attempting even to serve his own 
good will while affecting the common acquaint- 
anceship of friendship, is not honorable. No, 
dear Alice, let me at least act freely and fairly ; 
let us both derive bappiness by the candor and 
the honor of all that we do. All your father’s 
kindly invitations I shall gladly accept, and all 
that man can do to win his trust and good 
opinion, I will earnestly strive to accomplish; 
but I cannot hang on to his household like a 
dependent, nor do aught that a man of honor 
should not, to obtain his regard.” 

Alice’s color had varied from damask rose 
to a faded lily-white, and again to the rich tint 
that was natural to it, She felt, she knew, that 
Algernon was right, and yet her imperious 
spirit chafed at the thought of his hesitating at 
aught which could win herself and all she had 
to give. 

“Then you do not value me so much as a 
paltry scruple, Algernon—you will sacrifice no- 
thing for me?” she said. 

“ All, everything, darling, except honor,” he 
replied. ‘* Let your father impose any test that 
can try my affection, then you will see whether 
I do not love, admire, nay, worship you, my 
heart’s idol.” 

Alice could not doubt. She could not disbe- 
lieve those thrilling tones, that look, those 
earnest words; and her inmost heart told her 
that his very resistance was the surest justifica- 
tion of her confidence and love. 

‘And Iam to do all, manage ali—is that it, 
you recreant ?” she said, with one of her radi- 
ant smiles. ‘“‘What would Lord Rushbrooke 
say, if he heard you? And Isabel Abdy— 
wouldn’t she think I threw myself at her ci- 
devant lover, and——” 

Algernon’s face warned her to desist from 
her badinage. 

“ Alice,” said he, half reprovingly, “if we 
truly love each other, there is little need of any 
explanations or apologies. You say that you 
trust me, and heaven knows I deserve that 
trust. And for me, if you deem it even any- 
thing short of madness for me to go this instant 
to your father, tell him all, and throw myself on 
his regard and kindness for a favorable reply, 
then I will prove whether I wish to cast the 
burden on you.” 








Tears were showing now in the girl’s eyes. 
“Forgive me, forgive me, Algernon,” she 


said. ‘You are right, and lam exacting and 
jealous. Do as it seems right and best to you, 


dear Algernon ; I will trust and believe in you; 
and when you have seen all the vain pomp and 
show that I suppose will celebrate my birthday 
JSétes, and find how I shall turn to you and your 
love alone for happiness, then you will confess 
that my heart is true and womanly, even if I 
have @ woman’s weakness, @ wonian’s fail- 
ings.” 

** And you will do this?” he said. ‘ You will 
trust me, Alice, through all, everything— 
through good and evil repute ?” 

She turned pale ; a slight shiver ran through 
her frame as she listened to his earnest, deep- 
spoken words. He felt it in the hand that lay 
on his arm, in the light touch of the frame that 
was close to his. He sighed. Was Olivia’s 
prediction again to be fulfilled ? 

“ Algernon,” she resumed, “‘ you spoke £0 
strangely that you terrified me ; and I have a 
dread of ali that can interfere with our future 
happiness. But be content, dearest. I do, I 
will trust your affection in all, in everything 
that can happen.” 

“Bless you, my Alice,” he said. ‘*And now 
we understand each other, do we not? There 
are envious eyes on us, that will watch our 
every movement and look and word, and for 
your sake I will be cautious.” 

“Thanks, thanks, dear Algernon,” she re- 
plied, eagerly. ‘‘I comprehend all now. You 
will, of course, come to my birthday /éte in 
April, and then we will arrange all that is to be 
done to secure our after-happiness. Till then, 
whatever you may hear, or even see, be certain 
that no power on earth will make me false, or 
listen for an instant to the suit of another, were 
that other a prince.” 

He turned to the generous girl, gazed at her 
glowing face, and his heart throbbed at the 
very idea of his own happiness, of the great 
gift that had been lavished upon him. His arm 
stole round her waist ; he pressed her to his 
heart for one brief minute; his lips touched 
hers, and she did not resent or resist the ca- 
ress. 

‘*My own, my precious one!” he said. ** What 
have I done to deserve such a boon—one that 
more than compensates for long years of suffer- 
ing and neglect? It seems too dazzling, too 
exquisite for truth.” 

‘*Well,” said she, laughing gayly, “I am 
rather Titania-like in my proportions, but not 
quite a spirit, my skeptical lover ; still, I must 
disappear altogether now, or I shall be missed, 
and a host of servants, and perhaps Isabel Abdy 
into the bargain, will start off to look for me. 
I did promise to return in half an hour fora 
game at ‘La Grace’ in the gallery before 
luncheon; but I am afraid my hands would 
scarcely be steady enough to catch the hoop, so 
I shall make an excuse. Will you go instead, 
Algernon ?” she asked, archly. 

* And interrupt Miss Abdy’s flirtation with 
Rushbrooke? No, I have not sufficient charity 
for either,” he said, laughing. ‘‘ But at least 
you will appear at luncheon, Alice?” 

*¢ Certainly,” she said. Tam not 80 poor a 
dissembler as to wear my heart so transpa- 
rently. I shall have recovered all this flutter 
belore the bell rings, and when we meet, I shall 
be as cool and conventional as I ought to be.” 

Her tiny hands pressed his, and her eyes 
gazed up with such humility in their look, that 
Algernon’s misgiving doubts were dispelled. 
Alice was an angel, he thought, and it were 
treason to doubt it. 





THE HEBREW CHARITY FAIR. 


Ir seems that the sympathies and purses of 
our citizens are destined to an unusual strain 
this winter. Scarcely will we have time to 
recover from the excitements of charitable 
fairs than the ball season, with all its brilliant 
and delirious pleasures, will open upon us. 
We have already given in illustration the chief 
attractive features of the German and French 
patriotic fairs, which, in their pecuniary results, 
agreeably surprised their projectors, and we 
will now look in upon our Hebrew friends, who 
inaugurated a similar enterprise, in the Armory 
of the Twenty-second Regiment, N. G.S. N. Y., in 
Fourteenth street, on Wednesday evening last. 
Passing through the broad doorway, the unique 
Floral Temple arrests our attention with the 
novelty of its construction and brilliancy of its 
decoration. From the eight sides of the table 
ribbons of beautiful artificial leaves extend to 
a wooden frame about fifteen feet from the 
floor, and passing over, are united in a knot, 
after a fall of four feet, making a large cup. 
The lights above, as well as the bright colors 
displayed at tables in the immediate back- 
ground, render the temple an extremely ornate 
affair. It is the contribution of the Purim 
Association, whose monogram depends from 
the centre of thecup. Tothe right of thisis the 
Post-office, a feature that has become indis- 
pensable for such occasions. It is furnished 
with a pair of large street-lamps, bulletin- 
boards, and windows for the reception of let- 
ters, for delivery of advertised letters, and for 
the accommodation of ladies, gentlemen and 
children. Passingalong to the lett, we come face 
to face witha sweet little girl—Rosey Jacobs—al- 
most buried in a shoe that would fit a man’s 
entire body, and smiling roguishly upon a large 
family of docile children. 

Close by we noticed a lady’s beautiful robe, 
contributed by the Altman Brothers, of Sixth 
avenue and Twenty-first streét—which is to be 
disposed of by raffle. It is made of white 
Organdie with wheels of bias tucking; over- 
skirt open in front to match; puffing put on 
very elaborately, with double heading on both 
sides ; postillion basque—something entirely 
new—with train eighty-two inches long. This 
is one of the most complete articles of its kind, 
both in material and details of work, that we 
have ever seen. The stitching is a marvel of 
neatness, and the general pattern such, that it 
won the admiration of a host of Ia‘y visitors. 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 











It fully sustains the high reputation of the gen- | 


erous donors, and she will be an envied one who 
draws this beautiful garment. It was exhibited 
under the supervision of Mr. Morris Altman 
and his able assistant, Mr. Walter Paris. 

A little in the rear stood a Rebecca’s Well, 
of a modest, yet tasteful, appearance ; and from 
the fact that two rosy girls presided over it, 
we suppose Rebecca must have been a twin. 
Next on our list of prominent features comes 
the table on which is a glass case containing a 
$1,500 United States bond, to be raffled at $5 
per chance. About $1,000 were subscribed 
during the opening evening. This stand was 
decorated with our national colors, and guarded 
by a lady with beautiful eyes. A little further 
across is the Orphans’ Well, whose very sim- 
plicity appeals to our pocket and throat—for the 
sedate little lady draws for us lemonade so cool 
and sweet that we join prayers with poor Oliver 
Twist for a little ‘* more.” 

Casting a few winks upon several pretty little 
bowers and tables, we come to the lower end of 
the room, where we find tables spread with re- 
markable taste, and representing in their 
articles a very large amount of money. Upon 
the wall, on the leit, Hebrew letters of gold on 
a@ blue background bid us * Eat your food with 
pleasure ; try to support your brother and the 
needy, and God will bless all your work.” 
Here is the Restaurant, laden with toothsome 
delicacies, and at its left is a Grocery-store of no 
mean proportions, On the right, Japan has a 
creditable representation, both in teas and art- 
icles of manual skill. Between the two latter 
is the table graced with the attentions of Mrs. 
L.Rosenfield. The display shows great variety, 
and embraces the most costly articles in the 
fair. The leading feature is the Jewish Wed- 
ding, an interesting grouping of dolls beneath 
and around a canopy of rich silk supported by 
silver staves. The Rabbi, reader, bride, groom, 
bridesmaids and witnesses are attired after the 
most approved fashion, and the robes of the 
females are exceedingly rich and appropriate. 
This was raffled on the first night for $100, all 
the chances being taken in about two hours, 
Mrs. Rosenfield also exhibits some skillful patch- 
work, one piece, a bed-spread about six feet 
square, contained 4,704 separate pieces of nar- 
row silk, and was made by a lady sixty-five 
years old. 

Facing the entrance we saw a fine portrait of 
Emmanuel B. Hart, Esq., the active chairman 
of the association, overthedoor. Broad bands of 
red, white and blue cloth, studded with gold 
and silver stars, extended from the walls to the 
crown of the Florai Temple. 

We can only speak of the chief attractions ; 
there were glass-blowers, grab-bags, fishing- 
smacks, and subscription ladies in bewildering 
numbers. The attendance has been excellent, 
and the best of humor exhibited by all visitors. 

The fair is being held for the benefit of the 
Hebrew Orphan Asylum, on the corner of 
Seventy-seventh street and Third avenue, and 
the Hospital, on Lexington avenue and Sixty- 
fifth street. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES AND GOSSIP. 

A votcano near San Rafael Valley, Cal., 
which has long been dormant, has broken out in vio- 
lent eruption, scattering ashes and cinders for miles 
around, 

ExPERIMENTS, made with great care in Eng- 
land, show that the force of the explosion of forty- 
three pounds of gunpowder in a three hundred pound 
Woolwich gun is, at some instant during the two 
hundredth part of a second which the shot takes to 
leave the gun, equal to nearly three million horse- 
power. 


An English savant, Mr. Laughton, advances 
the theory that ‘the whole atmosphere, relatively to 
the surface of the earth, continually moves, or tends 
to move, from west to east; and the prevalent local 
variations from that direction are either eddies or de- 
flections, formed in accordance with the principles 
which regulate the motion of fluids.” 


A prece of meteoric iron fell, on the 18th 
of September last, near Santa Clara, Cal., in the 
barnyard of Michael Sanor, where it set the straw 
and débris on fire. When picked up, it was exceed- 
ingly hot, and hissed when thrown into water. The 
meteorite which fell in October, 1869, in Stewart 
County, Ga., will be analyzed, and a full descrip- 
tion of its fall and accompanying phenomena given 
in the next number of Silliman’s Journal, by Profes- 
sor Willet. 

Herr Rvurporrr, of Berlin, makes the ex- 
pansion of water in freezing very evident by the fol- 
lowing experiment, whicl. was performed at a meet- 
ing of the Chemical Socicty: Strong cast-iron tubes 
were filled with water, closed with a closs-fitting 
screw, and placed in a freezing mixture. In afew 
minutes the water freezes and shivers the tubes to 
pieces with aloud report. It appears, however, that 
M. Barthélemy, professor in the Lyceum of Pau, 
attacks the theory, universally adopted by physicists, 
that water expands in the act of freezing, and attri- 
butes the bursting of a bottle containing water which 
is allowed to freeze to adevelopment of gas from the 
water at the moment of its congelation. 


ConstpEriIne the many u_. to which india- 
rubber is now appliec, one of the most important 
being its recognized superiority over gutta-percha for 
deep-sea telegraphs, and remembering the fears en- 
tertained, some time back, of the probability of a de. 
crease in the supply, owing to the exhaustion of the 
forests consequent upon the immense demand, it is 
gratifying to learn that the quantity of rubber ex- 
ported from Para during the past year exceeded that 
of the previous year by 22,731 arrobas (an arroba is 
equal to about 254¢ Ibs.), and by $1,300,000 in market 
value. It is true that the more accessible rubber dis- 
tricts are becoming exhausted, and give a smailer 
yield than in former years; but the rubber-bearing 
country is so extensive, and its rivers so incompletely 
explored, that the newly-discovered sources will, no 
doubt, more than make up any deficiency arising from 
the exhaustion of the old. Ultimately, no doubt, it 
will be necessary to commence the cultivation of the 
india-rubber tree, as we have now commenced the 
cultivation of the chincona (quinine) tree. The uses 
of india-rubber are so various amd increasing, that 
the world mnst keep up a supply. 





NEWS BREVITIES. 
Boston owes $12,692,580. 
CannEL coal is Virginia's last find. 
A Tame rat in Detroit gets drunk. 
Tae Burman rice crop will be large. 
Tury have had sleighing in Buffalo. 
AppLe seeds are worth over $200 a ton. 
Tue census gives Utah 86,864 population. 
Tuer: is a female law student in Chicago. 


. Rome will have four theatres open this win- 
rT. 


Ae English paper declares Victoria a snuff- 
er. 


“ Pumpxin-pre Festivats” are among the 
latest. 


PuTLADELPHIA complains of filthy railroad 
stations. 


WILD pigeons are never seen in the Rocky 
Mountains. 


PHILADELPHIA is overrun with bogus fifty- 
cent currency. 


T'nt Vermont Senate refuses to abolish cap- 
ital punishment. 


In Japan a person can live comfortably on 
two cents a day. 


An Iowa genius has trained a sheep to par- 
ticipate in dog-fights. 


Some quarrymen in Wales have been un- 
earthing Roman coins, 


Syow fell in Cincinnati on the 29th ult. to 
the depth of six inches. 


Tue value of farms and farm property in 
Kansas is over $83,000,000. 


Ma.aGa grapes are now cheaper than they 
have been for many years. 


A New Haven factory turned out 300,000 
pairs of spectacles last year. 


Tue commerce of the world, it is estimated, 
requires 3,600,000 navigators. 


Tue Vermont Legislature adjourned in the 
last of November for two years. 


Since the siege, suicides are unknown in 
Paris, and the Morgue is empty. 


“ AsHLanpD OCrty” bonds are in circulation in 
Kentucky, but there is no such city. 


Vermont farmers are hoisting up their gates 
to be ready for twenty feet of snow. 


THE average consumption of wine in Cali- 
fornia is ten gallons to every citizen. 


Tue boys were skating on Round Hill Pond, 
Northampton, Mass., on the 28th ult, 


Tue trees at South Bena, Ind., are said to 
have blossomed a second time this fall. 


‘sxe New York Canal Commissioners have 
voted to close the canals December 8th. 


Fauu River, Mass., is to have another cot- 
ton-mill. It is to contain 40,000 spindles. 


NINETY-ONE bears have been slain in Maine 
the past year, and bounties paid for them. 


A Toronto gentleman is in jail for practic- 
ing with a revolver at his neighbors’ door- knobs. 


THE first iron propeller steamer for river 
—_ at the West has just been launched at Cincin- 
nat 


AN anonymous donation of $12,000 has 
pan made to the New Hampshire Agricultural Col- 
ege. 

At a late Methodist Episcopal Convention 
in Wayne County $5,625 was subscribed for the Uni- 
versity. 

A PRIVATE residence is at present in course 
of erection on Berkeley street, Boston, that will cost 
$300,000, 

Mirrens are to be the style this winter. 


Generous young ladies give them to their gentlemen 
friends. 


THE house of Chief-Justice Chase, at Love- 
land, O., was partly destroyed by fire last week; no 
insurance. 


A museum of art, fine and industrial, ancient 
and modern, has recently been established in Con- 
stantinople. 


Over the tomb of General Lee is to be 
erected a marble sarcophagus, with a recumbent 
statue of the General. 


Tue Eclectic Medical College at Cincinnati 
was partly destroyed by fire on the 27th ult. Loss 
about $10,000 or $12,000. 

THE Southern papers complain that more 
horses die in the South from eating damaged oats 
than from all other causes. 


VicksBuRG has a constable—an appointee by 
the governor—who, in a public card, has already an- 
nounced himself as @ thief, 


Tue New York Central Railroad is negoti- 
ating for the purchase or control of the Dunkirk and 
Warren Road, now building 

AN iron mine has recently been discovered 
in Lanesborough, Mass., and leased for twenty-five 
years by ex, ced miners. 


Tue largest contribution for the relief of 
the sufferers by the Virginia floods was that of the 
New York Gold Exchange—$2,000, 

Tue eight hundred thousand silk-worms in 


the cocoonery in Salt Lake City consume thirty 
bushels of mulberry-leaves per day. 


At Wallingford, Conn., a farmer, missing 
some fowls, set a =, and has caught a wild-cat and 


a choice assortment of owls thus far. 

Erte oystermen are shipping snow from 
Corry to use in place of ice until the lake freezes 
over. The snow is shipped in barrels, 


Tue Supreme Court of Massachusetts has 
decided that a contract made and carried into effect 
on Sunday cannot be repudiated by either party. 


A TEASPOONFUL Of common salt dissolved in 
water, and drank each mo for three successive 
days, is reported as a sure cure or fever and ague. 


Tue present exhibition of the Art Society, 
Norwich, England, consists of three hundred and 
thirty-three modern works in painting and sculpture. 


The German ladies of Baltimore opened at 
Concordia Hall, that , on the Sth inst., a Fair for 
the benefit of those of their countrymen who have os 
may be injured in battle during the present war, 
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RAFFLING FOR UNITED STATES BONDS—DIRECTRESS, 
MISS D. MALSTON. 
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THE REFRESHMENT SALOON. , THE LITTLE WOMAN THAT LIVED IN A SHOE. 
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SOMERS’ GROCERIES AND WINES. 


NEW YORK CITY.—THE GREAT HUrPEW CHARITY FAM, UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE HEBREW BENEVOLENT 
OF MOUNT STNAT HOSPITAL AND THE BEBREW ORPHAN ASYLUM.—Srer Lace 5. 


ASSOCIATION, FOR THE BLNEFIT 
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THE HEBREW ORPHAN ASYLUM, EAST SEVENTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEAR THIRD AVENUE.—SEE PAGE 235. 


ENROLLING VOLUNTEERS IN verses as extraordinary as unanticipated, all | est en Danger!” while, am.ast trophies of | Another mscription over the door informed the 
PARIS France is involved. Volunteers for the Na-| arms, surmounted by tri-colored banners, in- | passer-by that it was here volunteers were en- 

: tional Guard being wanted, the Mayor of the | numerable devices of “Liberté, Egalité, Fra- | rolled, while a placard at the back of the booth 

THE engraving illustrates the interest with | Fifth Arrondissement had a large booth erected | ternité,” and the dates of the several political | contained the names of the several battalions 
which the inhabitants of Paris regard every | on the Place de Pantheon, and in front of that | revolutions—1789, 1792, 1830, 1848 and 1870— | which needed reinforcing. A box was placed 
movement, whether civil or military, which af- | building. Spread across it was a piece of can- | waved a monster black flag, with the honored | outside the tent to receive subscriptions for 
fects the situation in which, by a series of re- ' vas, on which was inscribed, ‘‘Citoyens, la Patrie ' names of Strasbourg, Toul, and Chateaudun. ‘presenting cannon to the Government. As 
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YBANCE.—INSIDE PARIS—THE BOOTH IN THH PLACE DH PANTHEON—ENROLLING VOLUNTEERS FOR THE PARIS NATIONAL GUABD. 
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may be imagined, all this had a great if not 
theatrical effect on the citizens, who flocked 
to enlist in numbers. The Mayor also issued a 
proclamation, likening the inscription list of the 
Pantheon booth to the famous Venitian Book 
of Gold, and ordaining that a white band, with 
the red triangle of the Republic, the blue seal 
of the municipality and the name and address 
of the volunteer, should be given to each re- 
cruit, This, when going away, the volunteer 
gives to his family, and should he be killed his 
wife and children are adopted by the city and 
liberally provided for by the municipality. 








Taree numbers of Frank Leslie’s superb 
Fashion Paper, the MODENWELT, have appeared, and 
they have established its position as the leading Fash- 
ion Paper of America. It is extremely full, not only 
in Fashion Plates and Patterns, but of Working De- 
signs and Instructions. It is published in the German 
Language, but even American Ladies will find it 
worth more than its price as a Guide to Fashion. It 
is edited by several ladies of Taste and Refinement, 
who give especial attention to everything appertain- 
ing to the Wardrobe of Ladies and Children, Family 
Workmanship, Amusements, etc. Every number con- 
tains over 70 Illustrations of the reigning styles of 
the great Centres of Fashion. It also contains a 
large Pattern-sheet, containing numerous models, 
which enable a lady to cut her own and her children’s 
dresses, in the most approved styles. The MODEN 
WELT is not only the most superb Fashion Paper in 
America, but is a Journal of Art and Illustration. 








Tue high reputation attained by the well- 
known firm of Union Adams & Co. for the excel- 
lence and cheapness of their large variety of gentle 
men’s goods is well sustained by their activity in 
keeping up with the times. At present they have 
a valuable stock of under-garments of a fine txture 
and ata surprisingly low price. Their patent merino 
under-vests will be found an admirable preventive of 
colds during the winter season. 








Mr. C. H. Josurn, of 704 Broadway, has on 
hand all the popular games of the Novelty Game 
Company, besides a full assortment of other articles 
for children’s entertainment. His famous Lozo Pen- 
dulum Board is an exceedingly clever invention, and 
from the amusement it affords we are not surprised 
at the great demand for it. Parents cannot assist 
Santa Claus in a better way than visiting this attract- 
ive place. 


Tae warerooms of A. Christian, No. 65 
Maiden Lane, prove a perfect curiosity-shop to the 
young folks. Pretty Spring-Horses, strong and safe, 
and Rocking-Horses of distinguished mien, stand 
ready for the word “Go.’? Then there are Sleighs, 
light, and beautifully ornamented, and Velocipedes 
that it is a pleasure to mount, while the Perambu- 
lators and Carriages are so luxuriously furnished, 
that the most peevish baby cannot but keep quiet 
with admiration. 














Tse collection of interesting, curious, sci- 
entific and attractive articles offered by Messrs. Kim- 
mel & Forster, of Nos. 254 and 256 Canal stfeet, for 
the holiday trade, is exceedingly rich and varied. 
These presents are suitable for boys and girls, and 
many of the specialties will find favor among older 
people. For young girls there are particularly inter- 
esting and instructive features. 








Every Person Taivxrmxsa oF ADVERTISING 

ou send 25 cents to Geo. P. Rowell Co., Advertis- 

me Aguas, its, No. 40 Park Row, New York, for one of 

p= 28-page | pamphiets. They have reduced adver- 
toa nce. 








To Cure a Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat, 
use BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
792-803 





FOR MOTH PATOHES, FRECKLES AND TAN, 


Use PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE ore, It 
is reliable and harmless. Pig cy only by Dr. B. C. 
PERRY, Darmatologist, 49 d street, ~ rons. 
Sold by druggists everyw Ga 


For A Tan, Moth-Patches, and 
Sallowness. 
se DR. FELIX GOURAUD’s Oriental or Mag- 
toal'E Beautifier. Prepared by him the past thirty-one 
~ + an py t reliable, and warranted free from 
eral ast nts. To be had at Dr. 
} a old @epot, 48 Bond St., N. Y., and dealers. 
GTAMMERING cured by Bates’ App.i- 
ANCES. For description, address SIMPSON & 
Co., Box 5,076, N. Y. tf 


LUXURIOUS SLEEPING: 


Elastic Sponge 


BEDDING. 


No Insects! 
No Dust! 
No Packing! 
“THE 
Cleanest, Sweetest, Most Durable 


and Economical 
IN USE. 
References Furnished from the Most 
Prominent People in the City. 


Every good housewife should call and examine the 
goods at our salesrooms, 524 Broadway, opposite the 











AMERICAN PATENT SPONGE €0., 


524 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





PIMPLES ON THE FACE 


For Comedones, Black Worms or Grubs, Pimply 
Eruptions and Blotched Disfigurations on the Face, 
use PERRY’S COMEDONE AND PIMPLE REMEDY. It is 
invaluable to the afflicted, and contains no Lead Poi- 
son. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, dermatolo- 
gist, 49 Bond Street, New York. Sold by Druggists 
everywhere, 794-806 


“OUR POPULAR SHIRTS” 


Made to order of Best Materials, and 


WARRANTED TO FIT. 
Sent by Express, C. 0. D., to any part of the country, 
at the following rates : 

6 Shirts, Good Muslin and Linen Fronts, $ 9.00 
6 “ Better Muslin and Good Linen, 10.50 
6 “ Masonville Muslin and Fine Linen 12.00 
6 “ ‘Wamsutta Muslin and very Fine do. 13.50 
6 “ New York Mills and Best Linen 15.00 

Directions for measurement forwarded on 
application. 

RICHARD MEARES, 
IMPORTER AND RETAILER OF 
HOSIERY AND FURNISHING Goons, 
Cor. SIXTH AVE. aND NINETEENTH ST. 








GENTS WANTED, IN EVERY SEC- 

tion of the country, to sell the HISTORY OF THE 
WAR BETWEEN FRANCE AND PRUSSIA. by L. P. 
Brockett, M.D. The most popular and best selling 
book of the year. Sample sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of $1.50. Send for circular. Address GAYLORD 
WATSON, Publisher, 16 Beekman St., N.Y. 791-4 


HAPPY HOURS. 


N ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 

BOYS anp GIRLS, Containing Tales, Travels, 

Adventures, Ornamental Art, Scientific Recreations, 

Tricks, Puzzles, etc., etc. ON LY 25 CENTS A YEA R. 

Five copies for $1. 00. Send stamp fora Premium List. 
0. A. ROORBACH, PUBLISHER, 

792-804 102 Nassau St., New York. 


A Lady’s Invention, 


Great Revolution in Hair- Dressing— 
Immense Sales—Agents Realizing 
Splendid Profits. 


THE FLEXIBLE MAGNETIC HAIR 
CURLERS AND CRIMPERS 


will curl or wave any hair in from ten to thirty min- 
uter, without the use of hot curling irons or injurious 
chemical compounds. They are very simple ; can be 
used by a child ; are neat in appearance, when in use 
and from their flexible construction will be found 
superior to any other article for comfort. 

y the use of these articles, a more natural effect is 
produced than by heat. Heat makes stiff, stubborn, 
unnatural forms, destroys the liquid which is the life 
of the hair, dimming its lustre, and eventually produc- 

a harsh, wiry appearance. 

THE FLEXIBLE MAGNETIC HAIR 
CURLERS AND CRIMPERS 

form soft, careless, graceful curls and waves, and are 

therefore more natural, These articles are warranted 

to give perfect satisfaction or the money refunded. 


Sent to any address upon receipt of price. Money sent 
at my risk. 








} box containing twelve—2 inches long, 50 cts. 
“ “ C6 af “ “ 75 cts. 
: “ “ “ 4 “ “ $1. 


In a mention which you want—CURLERS or 
CRIMPERS. 


Sold by A. T. Stewart & Co.; H. B. Claflin & Co. ; 
Howard, Sanger & Co. ; Calhoun, Robbins & Co. ; J. 
B. Spellman & Sons; Arnold, Constable & Co; Lord 
& Taylor, and hair, notions, and fancy-goods dealers 
throughout the United States. Address 


G. W. WOOD, 


Herald pane 218 Broadway, N. Y. 
794-95 Gen’! Ag’t for the United States. 


H. THOMPSON, 
PATENT CHAIR MANUFACTURER, 


No. 70 East Broadway, N. Y. His Im- 
proved Extension Recumbent is the 
most Luxurious Chair ever offered to the 
Public. Chairs for Invalids, the Parlor, 
Library, Office, and Cars. tf 


zsts. ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ 1809. 
SAPOLIO, 


For General 
Household Purposes, 
Is BETTER AND CHEAPER THAN — 


Agents! Read This! 


W= WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 
of $30 per week and expenses, or allow a 
large commission, to sell our new and wonderful in- 
ventions. Address M. WAGNER & OO., Marshall, 
Mich. 786-98 


A GREAT OFFER!! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, New York, will 
of one hundred Pianos, Melodeons and Or- 
of six first-class makers, including Waters’ and 
ickering’s, at extremely low prices, for cash, durin; ng 
this month, or will take from $4 to $20 monthly unt! 
paid. Instruments to hire. 
How made from Ci- 


VINEGAR. Ger Wine, Molasses, or 


Sorghum, in 10 hours, without using drugs. For circu- 
— F. I, SaGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Ct. 


$3 PER WEEK. Agents wanted in 
every town. Samples/ree. Address C. W. 
DENNIS, Rochester, N. Y. 183-95 
~) UST PUBLISHED—The new number of 
FRANK LESLIEZ’S BUDGET OF FUN, 
containing the Pictorial History of the 
Month. The large cartoons are, The Bear 
and the Turkey, or the European Thanks- 
giving; The State of Matrimony; The 
Aurora Borealis ; The Great Balloon-acy ; 
The Alabama Claims ; and over forty other 
comic engravings, besides sixteen pages of 
the best humorous matter. For sale every- 
where. 507 Pearl sirest, New York. 


























DRYGOODS. 


AUTMAN BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue, 
One hundred thousand dollar stock 
of the finest and most elegant Holi- 
day Goods ever imported now selling 
at lees than price of importation. 

ALTMAN BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue. 
Rich Black Plush Beaver Cloth, $1.25; 
worth $3. Astrakan Cloth, $5 te $15. 
Poplin Plaids in Tartans, etc., 25c. per 
yard. Dress Goods reduced 20 per ct. 

ALTMAN BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue. 
Our 80c, Empress Cloth red. to 65c. 
Our 75c. Empress Cloth red. to 59c. 
Our 65c. Empress Cloth red. to 55c. 
Warranted all wool, and very heavy. 

ALTMAN BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue. 
Full line of Astrakan Cloth and 

ver ues. Handsome Sacques 
at $4; worth $6. Velveteen Sacques, 
elaborately trimmed, $7.50 worth $10. 

ALTMAN BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue. 
New shade “Invisible Green” and 
“Navy Blue” Suits—a beautiful 
eee, cheap. Organdie Walk- 
~ £ and Evening Trains, elaborately 

med, $4.85 ; worth $7. 

ALTMAN BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue. 
A Real Lace, very Elegant, $1.50; 
worth $3. Still better and Richer at 
ph worth $4. Very a heal Dargai —_ 

Lace, $2.50; worth $65. 
and very choice. 

ALETMAN BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue. 
100 ps. Nottingham Curtain Lace, 25c.; 
worth 30c. 100 ps. Nottingham Cur- 
tain Lace, 37c.; worth 50c. 100 ps. 
Nottingham Curtain Lace, 45c.; worth 
65c. 100 ps. Vestibule Lace, 25¢., 35c., 
and 60c. Bargains, 

ALTMAN BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue. 
Musical Work Boxes, Mother-of-Pearl 
Albums, Flower and Toilet Stands, 
Mounted Sundry Stands and Cases, 
Lava Fish Stands, Vases, Parian 
Marble Busts, Bohemian Glass, etc, 


ALTMAN BR0OS., 331 & 333 Sixth Ave. 


At EHRICH’S TEMPLE of FASHION. 
FINEST DISPLAY 
OF ELEGANT WORK BOXES, WRITING DESKS, JEWEL 
BOXES, WATCH AND CIGAR STANDS, ETC., 
IN THE CITY. 

We have Imported all our Holiday Goods direct, 
and are able to sell the same at least 40 per cent, 
cheaper than any other Retail House in the city. 

THIS IS NO HUMBUG. 
CALL AND EXAMINE OUR PRICES. 
TOYS IN GREAT VARIETY. 

Broadway Dollar Goods at Srom 75 to 90 Cents. 

In order to make room for the above goods, we offer 
our entire stock of 
Velvets, Velveteens, Feathers, Flowers, Real Lace, 

etc., at Great Bargains. 

Drab English Plush at 50c.; worth $1. 

Black Velveteen at 50c., 76e., 85c. and $1. 

Brown Velveteen at 60¢. $ worth $1. 

Best quality Guipure Lace, full 4 inches wide, at 
$1.39; worth $2—and many more bargains too 
numerous to mention, 

AT EHRICH’S TEMPLE OF FASHION, 
287 Eighth Avenue, between 24th and 25th Streets. 


N. 
Robes de Chambre 


AND 


House Coats, 


FOR 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Large assortment, superior style, very low prices. 


E. A. NEWELL, 


727 Broadway, cor. Waverley Place, 


TO THE LADIES, 


TF YOU DESIRE TO USE THE 


BEST THREAD 


For Your Sewing-Machines, 
ASK FOR 


CLARE’S O. N. T. 


SPOOL COTTON, 
GEORGE A. CLARK, Sole Agent, 


AND TAKE NO OTHER. 


a | 























“TT STILL WA’ oer, 8 Ledger size, 
wi ee , Fi mbugs aad Swie- 
dime crng fon, Snes, Hema Fin, Sue nop aloo, 


ayn Established 1963. It ie NOT s NEW . It belongs te no sect or 
It ia reliable, feariess, and trethful—s for ALL. There is nothing like it. 
iber will receive mounted on roller and y= the NEW and superb on- 

eorae ** PIONRERS OF gr} A,’ oe-arlh-o nlf feat by two feet in sine, and 
ey engrave. 18 THE chele We fart oY patislaction or money 

pas 75 cente mm... thie re whole year, # engrar ane re £ ane 
aad prepaid. Dposianens for atacep. Kadrese, **Star Spangled Banner,’” inedaes . 





mo ENTERPRISING MEN 


$12, $18, $24, $30. 


Any of tens sums, ied more, can be made per 
week, with very little’ exertion and no capital, in a 
perfectly legitimate business, by lady or gentleman. 

nclose a stamped envelope, with your address in full; 
and a circular will be sent free. Address Post-Office 
Box 3,696 New York City. 793-96 





made by Agents. 


$7 PER WERK easil 
FACTU ING £0 


Address SAGE 
Cromwell, Conn. 


$20 A DAY TO AGENTS.—15 new 
articles, staple as flour. Samples oy we 
M. LININGTON, Chicago. 


WaAttH FREE, AND $30 A DAY 
eo a ome er 2 


OXYGE faa AIR, a cure for Scrofula, 
Catarrh and Consumption. Send address for 
pamphlet to Dr. C. L. BLOOD, Boston, Mass. 














DRYGOODS, 


J UST RECEIVED, 
SEVERAL CASES OF 
RICH DARK CLOTH COL’D SILKS, 


SUITABLE FOR SUITS AND DRESSES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 
BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH £TREET. 


WINTER DRESS GOODS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CoO. 





HAVE LARGELY REPLENISHED THEIR STOCKS IN 
CHEAP, MEDIUM AND EXTRA RICH 
WINTER DRESS GOODS, 
AT STILL FURTHER REDUCTION IN PRICES, 


BROADWAY, CoRNER NINETEENTH STREET. 
BLACK SILKS, BLACK SILKS. 
LYONS MANUFACTURE, 





UNSURPASSED IN 


QUALITY, VARIETY AND CHEAPNESS, 
aT 


ABBNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 
BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 


At Richard Meares’, 


Nineteenth St. & Sixth Ave., 


NOW OPENING 
LARGE LINES OF CHOICE 


AND 
DESIRABLE GOODS, 
INCLUDING ALL THE LATEST NOVELTIES, 
AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW RATES. 
150 yuo | Black Silk, $1.25 and $1.50; worth $1.50 


an 
150 pieces Rich Black Gros Grain, $1.75 and $2; worth 


$2.50. 
100 pieces extra wide and heavy, $2.15, $2.25 and 
2.50 ; worth $3. 


100 boxes Black Bonnet Velvets, $2, $2.25 and $2.50. 
600 boxes Colored Bonnet V elveis, $1.75, $1.88 and $2. 
Heavy Linen Back Satins, $1.15, $1. 25 and $1.50. 
—, = Colored Velveteens, "fine finish, 75c., 88c. 


d $1. 
Black. and Colored Velveteens, finest goods, $1.25, 
$1.38 and $1.50. 
28-inch Black Cloaking Velvets, $5, $6 and $7 per 


ard. 
Best 83 Silk Lyons Ma = $10 to $15; worth $15 to $20. 
High lustre Black Alpacas, 25c., 30c., 38c. and 50c, 


per yard, 
500 pairs large Blankets, $3, $4, $5 and $6. 
Large Heavy Bed Comfortabies, $1.75, $2.25and $2.63. 
—, — Linen Towels, $1.38, $1. 50, $1.75 and $2 
ad 
Large Linen Napkins, $1, $1.12, $1.25 and $1.50 a 


dozen, 
100 ry mpias Table Damask, 63c., 75c., 85c. and 
1 a yard. 
Nottingham Curtain Laces, 25c., 30c., 38¢. and 60c, a 


yard. 
Rich Applique Lace Curtains, $15 to $75 a set. 
Ladies’ Full neue Made Stockings, 25c. and 30c. 
Ladies’ Merino Vests, 63c., 75c., 88c. and $1. 
Gents’ Merino Vests and Drawers, 63c., 75¢., 88c. 


and $1. 
600 dozen Dollar Kid Gloves. Every pair warranted. 
600 dozen Real Kid Gloves, $1.25 and $1.50; worth 
$1.75 and $2. 
300 dozen Fine Cuffed Kid Gloves, $1.25 and $1.38. 
200 dozen Cloth and Fleece-Lined Gloves, 25c. 
— variety Ladies’ and Childrens’ Cashmere Stock- 


gs. 
Fine Balbriggan Stockings, 50c., 55c., 65c. and 75c. 


Latest Novelties in Scarfs, Ties, Collars, etc. 
mes 4 fine Cardigan Jackets, 48. 50 and $3.75; worth 





Twenty-five different styles hand-made and imported 
— ts at 75c., 88c., $1 and $1.25 ; extra fine, $2 


to $3. 
Every style Panniers, Hoopskirts and Underwear. 
Panniers, 38c., 44c. and 50c.; Hoopskirts, 50c., 63c. 


and 75c. 

Chemises and Drawers, good muslin, 75c., 88c. and $1. 

Night-Gowns, good muslin, $1. $1. 50, $1.75 and $2. 
Trimmed 


300 Embroidered and Lace- Linen Sets, 75c.. 
88c. and $1. 


Ladies’ and Children’s hand-made Worsted Sacque:. 

Shawls, etc., choice assortment, very cheap. 

100 boxes Sash Ribbons, 75c., 88c. and $1 a yard. 

500 boxes Dress Trimmings, half price. 

late Walking Suits, handsomely trimmed, $6, $7, 
$8, $10, $12 and $15, 

Heavy Ny Cloth and Velveteen Sacques, $5, $6, $7, $5 


RICHARD MEARES, 
Corner Sixth avenue and Nineteenth street. 


CHEAP HOLIDAY PRESENTS 
AT MYERS’, 
185 BROADWAY, COR, TENTH STREET. 


Linen and Lace Sets............... $1.00 ; worth $2.00 
Lace Collars.......cccocccccccccese 50 saa 1,00 
Val. Lace Sets. ececccce eesecesecsece 2.50 ne 4.00 
Val. Lace Handkerchiefs........... .75 a 1,25 
Hem-stitched Linen Handkerchiefs 2.00 per dozen. 

Embroidered Linen Handkerchiefs. 75; worth 1.50 
Jet Sets...... PORTO YY RTT sa 1,25 
Jet Necklace...... cocccccsecccecces GUD “ 1.25 
Real Hair Ohignons......0..++++ «+ 1.25 “ 2.60 
Chatelain Braid ..........+-ceseess 5.00 “ 10.00 
Imitation Hair Chignons........... .50 « 1.00 
Imitation Chatelain. . ; - 1.50 “ 3.00 
A Handsome Glove- box, with ¢ pair Kid Gloves, for 5.00 


COME IN AND LOOK FOR YOURSELF. 


Magic for the Parlor. 
HARTZ, 748 Broadway. 
Magi Apparatas, Onnarng Tv, 4 
Splendid Boxes of Magical Appeiatas, 
Send stamp for a Price List. 
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=SEE= 
WHAT $5 WILL DO! 


95,000 DOLLARS!! | 
Homes! 
Health ! 
Happiness! 
Fortunes ! 


HOW YOU MAY HAVE THEM ! 


Plantations, Farms, 
Villa Sites, Homesteads, 
Vineyards, ete. 


Most delightful and healthy climate, the place to avoid 
the rigors of Northern Winters, and to enjoy a moderate 
Sumvier temperature, exempt from Lung and Throat 
Diseases, Malarial and other Fevers, at 


AIKEN, S. C.. 


well named “THE SOUTHERN SARATOGA.” Only 
forty-eight hours from New York, and one hour from 
Augusta, Ga, 


Ninety-five Thousand Dollars 
IN PRIZES! 


To be distributed among the Shareholders. 
Only 19,000 Shares will be Issued, at 


SS EBACE. 
THE 


GREAT PREMIUM LAND SALE 


is conducted on a new and popular plan for the sale of 
valuable improved 


Real Estate, 


COUNTRY HOMES, FARMS, AND VILLA SITES, 
Amounting to $95,000 in Value, 
And to be awarded to shareholders in 


JANUARY NEXT. 


This property is of great value, either for residence or 
to hold as an investment, and is now in great demand 
by Northern people, 


95,000 Dollars! 


1st Prize—Twenty-five Thousand Dollars. 
24 Prize—Ten Thousand Dollars. 
8d Prize—Six Thousand Dollars, 
4th Prize—Thirty-five Hundred Dollars. 
5th Prize—Three Thousand Dollars. 
6th Prize—Twenty-five Hundred Dollars. 
7th Prize—Fiiteen Hundred Dollars. 

And Eighiy-seven Other Grand Prizes. 


Aggregate value of which is 
Ninety-five Thousand Dollars ! 


EVERY SHARE HOLDER 
GETS 


A PREMIUM SURE. 


As a proof of this popular sale, see the zeal with which 
shares are now being taken. 

EVERY ONE remitting $5 becomes a shareholder, and 
receives at once, by return mail, one of the following 
superb works of art, together with a ticket in the above 
GREAT DISTRIBUTION. 

Thus every purchaser of a share 
I8 SURE TO RECEIVE THE VALUE OF HIS 
MONEY immediately, and may also become the pos- 
sessor of one of the GRAND PRIZES. 

This popular plan enables all to adorn their homes 
with the following choice 


WORKS OF ART, 

which are now ready for delivery to purchasers of 
shares, and are sent safely packed in tubes by mail, 
prepaid, as follows : 

FOR $5, ONE SHARE in the Great Distribution and 
one copy of the large and beautiful Steel Engraving, 

‘* THE MARRIAGE OF POCAHONTAS,” 

on heavy plate paper, 32x42 inches. 

Or, ONE SHARE in the Great Distribution and one 
copy of the fine Chromo, entitled 

‘© AN AMERICAN AUTUMN,” 

printed in oil, with 21 colors, tints, etc., 25x34 inches. 

Or, ONE SHARE in the Great Distribution and the 
elegant Steel Engraving, entitled 

‘©THE DAY WE CELEBRATE,” 

size 28x38, This is an entirely new work—should be 
seen to be appreciated. 

Or, ONE SHARE in the Great Distribution and the 
elegant Steel Plate Engraving, entitled 

**THE LANDING OF COLUMBUS,” 

size 28x38. A New and Splendid Historical Work of 


Art. 

Terms to Agents and Clubs furnished, 

For further description of prizes, etc., send stamp for 
catalogue, 

Remittances for shares should be made with Post 
Office money order or currency in registered letter. 

Address 


J, C. DERBY, General Manager, 


{77 Broadway, N.Y. 


POST OFFICE BOX 1/439. 
Or, Southern Office, Augusta, Ga. 


Opinion from High Authority. 
FROM THE NEW YORK COMMERCIAL ADVER.~ 
TISER, NOV. 12, 1870. 


Waat Five Dottars Witt Do.—The Great Pre- 
mium Land Sale will prove a success, there is no doubt. 
The Jere of distribution is original, and its reliability is 
vouched for in the fact of its general management being 
under the direction of Mr. J. C. Derby, a gentleman 
well known to the newspaper and book publishers in 
the United States. The manner in which he performed 
his duty as United States Commissioner for Exhibitors 
at the International Exhibition at Paris, in 

in 


guarantee that he will 
well. Fe = pans | fhe —— oy, this region is 
hed for parties o authority, am: them, 
Mr. Thurlow Weed, who says: Pex 
“If Northern people knew how cheap and fertile these 
Jands at Aiken are, and how desirable and pleasant a 
fn wee ye is in th’s climate, + yg bap petde me pees 
dente from the North.’ : 








DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Ohrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
(Branch Store, 81 Fourth Avenue, ) 
STILL OONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 





PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 


JKurniture, Carpets, 
Oil-Cloths, Mattresses, 
Spring Beds, Etc., 


4 of any house in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices. 





THE COLLINS WATCH FACTORY. 


rotect the public 





3 he” a 
in appearance and for time to gold ones costing 
watch ; also, an extra heavy, superbly-finished 


d spl 


Our superior Orolde Watches having recently been imitated, and worthless 
watches sold in New York, Boston. 
manufacture, we hereby caution the public against them, and give notice that 


Chicago, and other cities, represented as our 


we are in no way responsible for these bogus concerns, and only those purchas- 
ing directly:from us can secure a genuine watch of our :ianulaciure. We have 
recently greatly improved our Oroide in appearance and durubility; and to 


rom imposition hereafter, have made it the “GOLLINS 
ETAL,” and we give notice that any one making use of this name will be 
prosecuted to the extent of the law. 

This metal has ali the brilliancy and durability of gold ; cannot be distin- 
guished from it by the best judges ; retains jts color till worn out, and is equal 
to gold, except in intrinsic value. 

RICES.—Horizontal Watches, $10 ; full-jeweled Patent Levers, $15—equal 
$150; those of extra fine finish, $20—equaling a $200 gold 


did watch at $25. This equals in appearance a $250 





an 
gold one. All our watches are in hunting cases, 
of every kind, equal to gold, at one-tenth the price. 


Gents’ and Ladies’ sizes. Chains 


» $200 $8. Also, Jewelry 


The goods of C. E. Collins & Co. have invariably given satisfaction.—N. Y. Times, 
One of the $20 Watches is worn in our office, and we have no hesitation in recommending them.—Pomeroy’s 


Democrat. 


TO CLUBS,—Where Six watches are ordered at one time, we send a Seventh watch free. Goods sent by 
express to al] parts of the United States, to be paid for on delivery. 


c. 
tf 


E. 
No. 335 Broadway, corner Worth (up-stairs), New York. 


COLLINS & CO., 





Newspaper 
Advertising. 


A Book of 125 closely printed pages, lately 
issued, contains @ list of the best American 
Advertising Mediums, giving the names, cireu- 
lations, and full particulars concerning the 
leading Daily and Weekly Political and Family 
Newspapers, together with all those having 
large circulations, published in the interest o 
Religion, Agriculture, Literature, &c., &c. 
Every Advertiser, and every person who cor 
templates becoming such, will find this book 
of great value. Mailed free to any address on 
receipt of fifteen cents. GEO. P. ROWELL 
& CO., Publishers, No. 40 Park Row, New York. 

The Pittsburg (Pa.) Leader, in its issue of May 29, 
1870, says: “‘ The firm of G. P. Rowell & Co., which 
issues this interesting and valuable book, is the 
largest and best Advertising Agency in the 
United States, and we can cheerfully recommend 
itto the attention ofthose who desire toadvertise 
their business scientifics!i!y and systemat- 
teally in such a way: that is, so to secure the 
iargest amount of publicity for the least ex- 
peuditure of money.” 


SYPHER & CO., 
(Successors to D. Marley), 


No. 657 Broadway, New York, 
DEALERS IN 





Modern and Antique Furniture, Bronzes 
China, and Articles of Vertu. 


FoocANsMITATIONGOLDWATCHES, 








RWO\ESBRAL BW 


CIR GULA et Tr 
DORA & OGGRA 1H WASSA”S WW. 


S1,SOO A YVTEAR! 
WANTED AGENTS 22.222, te Universat 
Sewing Machine, size 
12 in. long, by 8 in height, of great capacity and dura- 
bility, works on a new principle. Price complete, 
$15.00, sent C.0. D. Address Universal 8S. M. Co., 
68 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 791-802 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 


DIAMOND JEWET RY 


Wear 



















the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. 300,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn wo! Seventeen Days. Prizes 
2 Ege paid in Gold, and information fur- 

anil, f* nished. The highest rates paid for 
Donbloons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
all Government Securities, TAYLOR & OO., Bankers, 
16 Wall St., N. Y. 


$1,000 PER WEEK 


Can be made on the quiet, by parties who are up to 
snuff, without interfering with other business. Ad- 
dress, confidentially, JA ROOD & OO., 686 Broad- 
way, New York. 


10 A DAY—Business entirely new. Circulars free, 
Address J. ©. RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me, 
L4? 


EST IMPORTED TRICK 
Magic Money Box 


NOVELTIES. 
$1; Magic Imp Bottle, $1; 

Magic Cannon, $1; Magic Segar Case, $3; Magic 
Two-Cent Box, $1.50; The Three Magic Babies, $2; 
Magic Wedding Rings, $1.50 ; Magic Money Till, $1.50 ; 
Magic Bag and Egg, $1.50; Magic Invisible Finger, 
$1; Magic Barrel, $1.50; Comical Donkey, $1 ; Magic 
Photographs, five assorted packages, $1. Ful direc- 
tions sent with each trick. 

GOOD BOOKS. 

Five Hundred Puzzles, 40c.; Parlor Tricks, 40c. ; 
Tableaux, 40c.; Dialogues, 40c. ; Comic Speeches, 40c. ; 
1,400 Conundrums, 40c. ; Furtune-Teller, 25c, ; Court- 
ship Made Easy, 25. ; Bridal Etiquette, '25c. ; Correct 
Letter-Writer, 350.3 true Marriage Guide, bbc. ; How 
to Win a Sweetheart or Lover, 40c. ; Correct Etiquette, 
250. ; Comic Jokes, 25c. Books and Tricks gent, post 

paid, Oo =MYSS, 
, 8 Astor Place, New York. 


HANDSOME FULL-GILT PHOTO- 


Conducted b; 














ph Album, holding 20 full-size Pictures, 
mail not for 25 cents; 5 for $1; $2.25 y 
dozen. Circularsfree. Address CHARLES 8S. RILEY, 
Holland, N. Y 788-807 





RANK LESLIE'S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
WFEEKLY—the best and most Hg md paper 
with th —appears every Wednesday. 


e 
Prige 6 cetita ; 2.80 annum. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSORIBE 
FOR THE 


Most Profusely Illustrated 
LADY’S MAGAZINE 
In the World. 


EACH NUMBER CONTAINS ABOUT 
One Hundred and Twenty [llustrations. 


NOW READY, AT ALL NEWS DEPOTS, 
Frank Leslie’s Lady's Magazine 


For December, 1870. 


This Magazine, recognized as the earliest and fullest 
record of European and American Fashions, is also 
one of the most elevated in its literary and artistic 
departments. The stories and sketches are domestic, 
graphic, full of healthy interest, such as the most re- 
fined will enjoy and the youngest appreciate. 

The engravings of the Fashions are a double-page 
colored fashion-plate ; a quadruple-page uncolored 
fashion-plate ; and over seventy illustrations of bon- 
nets, garments, children’s suits and articles, with 
working diagrams where required. 

The illustrations of the Magazine are by the first 
European and American artists, and are far superior 
to those in any other similar work. 

The European Fashions, from the great centres of 
Haut Ton, appear in this Magazine simultaneously 
with their publication in Europe. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS.—One copy one year, or 
twelve numbers, $3.50. CLUB TERMS.—Four copies 
one year, in one wrapper, to one address, $14, with 
extra copy to person getting up club. 





For the INSTANT relief 
and RADICAL cure of 
Cold Feet, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Headache, Dys- 

pain, Lose of Vital Power, 

ervous Prostration or De- 
bility, and all other Ner- 
vous Diseases. Sold by 
Druggists. Send stamp 
for Circular. Address 


VOLTAIC ARMOR 
ASSOCIATION, 
149 Tremont Street, Boston. 


RANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY COR- 
NER is on sale every Monday at all news de- 
pots. Single copies, 10 cents ; subscription, $4 
a year. 

4] E A MONTH, with Stencil and Key-Check Dies. 

Don’t fail to secure Circular and Samples, 
free. Address 8S, M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. [782-807 


Troy Laundry, 
82 East Ninth Street, New York. 
LADIES’ AND GENTS" LINEN DONE AT SHORT 





194-97 














TICE. 
Goods called for and delivered. tf 
UPTURE. ABDOMINAL WEAK- 


NESS or Corpulency.—Relief and Cure. Seeley’ 
Hard Rubdber Trusses and Supporters. Late pat- 
terns, indestructible (steel-coated), cleanly, light, safe, 
comfortable. Also ndages, etc. Establishments: 
1347 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, and 3 Ann Street, 
New York Send for Pamphlet. 794-818-eoW 


R25 


782-94 


HOR ELEGANT CHROMO- 
LITHOGRAPHIC GIFT PLATES, 
buy FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY OORNER 
Nos, 289, 290, 291, 292. ‘Little Red Riding- 
Hood” with No. 289, November 28 
“Don’t Be Impatient, Children,” with No. 
200, December 6th. “I Have Seen Worse- 
Leoking Girls Than That’ with No. 291, 
December i2th. “The Donkey’s Break- 
December 





A DAY! 4 new articles for Agents, 
Samples free. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 





fast” with No. 292, 


NEW BOOKS, £TC. 


PRONOUNCED BY THE TRADE 
TO BE 


The Most Superb Gift Book of the Season. 


Each of the sixty-four Chromo-Lithographs fully 
equal to a fine water-color drawing. 


WILL BE SENT FREE ON RECEIPT OF THE 
PRICE—$20. 


Mountains and Lakes 


OF 


Switzerland and Italy, 


illustrated with sixty-four picturesque views, after 
original drawings by ©. Pine, executed in the highess 
style of 


CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHY., 


It is principally adapted to recall to those who have 
traveled in these countries the scenes they have’ 
visited, which, without some such reminder, are apt 
to fade very rapidly from the memory. The literary 
portion of the work, by the Rev. J. Mercier, is 
not, by any means, mere “ padding,” as is so often 
the case in books of this kind. It records in a pleas 

ant, gossiping way the historical and other associa- 
tions connected with the places passed through in 
two distinct tours, which are marked upon a very ac- 
curate map. A knowledge of these forms so large a 
part of the interest of foreign travel, that the work 
will no doubt be a welcome companion to those tour- 
ists who are able to perform their journey leisurely 
end who are not compelled from want of time to 
gulp their pleasures—as Charles Lamb says people dc 
their dreams—too hastily to taste them curiously. 


FRANK. LESLIE, 
637 Pearl Street, New York. 


NEARLY READY, AND SHORTLY WILL 
BE ISSUED, 
MPHE 


BEST COOKERY BOOK EVER 
Six Hundred Wood Engravings 
AND 





PUBLISHED, containing 


Seventy-Two Colored Mlustrations, 


Showing how to Cook, Dish Up, and Carve every 
known dish, 


1140 Pages, Elegantly Bound. 
MRS. BEETON’S BOOK 


Household Management, 


Containing information indispensable to the Mistress, 
the Housekeeper, Cook, FPutler, Coachman, Valet, 
Kitchen, House, and Lady’s Maid, as well as the 
Nurse, Nursemaid, and every other Domestic ; also 
Sanitary, Medical, and Lega] Memoranda for the guid- 
ance of our daily business, with a history of the origin, 
properties, and uses of all things connected with 
Home Life, Welfare, and Comfort, 


By Mrs. Isabella Beeton, 


This is not only the most perfect and comprehensive 
Cookery Book ever prepared, but contains a mass of 
valuable information useful to every household, 

As a Wedding Gift, Birthday Book, or Presentation 
Volume at any period of the year, or upon any anni- 
versary whatever, Mrs. Beeton’s work on Household 
Management is entitled to the very first place. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
537 Pearv Street, N. Y. 








UNG FOLKS’ RURAL, largest and hand- 

somest young folks’ paper. Greatest success! 
Best stories and pictures, plendid Cash Pay ta 
Agents or whole amount returned in watches, musi. 
cal instruments, jewelry, etc. $1 per year, samples 
10c, Address H. N. F. LEWIS, Publisher Weste 
Rural, Chicago. 794-97 


OOSEY’S STANDARD OPERAS for 
VOICE AND PIANO-FORTE. Edited by Ar- 
thur Sullivan. The complete series, unabridged, 
with Italian and English words. Price One Dollar 
each. The Operas will be printed from new type on 
the finest paper, large 8vo, in volumes containing 200 
to 270 pages each. They will appear fortnightly 
commencing in the following order : 
Nov. 1. DON JUAN (now ready). 
bad FIDELIO, with the four Overtures. 
Dec. 1. IL BARBIERE. 
15. LA SONNAMBULA. 
Jan. 1. MARTHA. 
“ 15. IL TROVATORE, 
Subscribers’ names will be recetved by all Music- 
sellers and Booksellers in the States, or by the Pub- 
lishers. BOOSEY & CO., 4 Bond street, New =, 





a 
* 





The ‘Home Crrctz” is the best and 
cheapest illustrated story paper in the United States, 
brimfu! of good things every week. Only $2 a year, 
single copies 5 cents, for sale everywhere. Sample 
copies sent free by addressing the publisher, F. Glea- 
son, No. 47 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


MAPLE LEAVES, 
A Magazine for Everybody. 


It contains Tales, Sketches, Humorous Articles, 
Recipes, Scientific and Useful Articles, Puzzles, Wit 
and Humor, Illustrations, etc., etc. 


The Cheapest Magazine in the World, 


Within the reach of all. Large Premiums for Clubs. 
Send stamp for Lapa Copy and Premium List, 

MAPLE LEAVES is the moat elegantly illustrated, 
a, Attractive and Entertaining Magazine Pub- 


50 CTS. AYEAR. FIVE COPIES, $2.00. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


All pew subscribers for 1871 WILL RECEIVE TRE 
NUMBERS FOR THE BALANCE OF THIS YEAR FREE. The 
sooner you subscribe the more numbers you will get. 

CG. A. ROORBACH, Publisher, 











164-06 10% Nassau Street, N. Y¥. 
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_FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








0, G. GUNTHER’S SONS 


Seal Sacques 
At $85, $95, and $110. 


Astrakan Sacques 
At $40, $50, and $60. 


ALL OF THEIR BEST MANUFACTURE, OF THE 


Newest Patterns and Finish. 
502 and 504 BROADWAY. 


Mathematical Instruments 


AND DRAWING MATERIALS, 
such as Dividers, Bow Pens, Drawing Pens, Surveying 
Compasses, Transits, Levels, Chains, Tape Measures, 
Drawing Papers, etc. Made and for Sale by 
JAMES W, QUEEN & CO., 
924 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia, 
No, 5 Dey St., New York. 


Catalogues of 116 Pages Sent on Application. 
7 ote 782-94 eOWO 


OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS 


such as Spectacles, Magnifying Lenses, Microscopes, 
from 50c. to $600. Microscopic Preparations, Tele- 
scopes, Spy Glasses, Opera Glasses, Field Glasses, etc. 
Made and for Sale by 
JAMES W. QUEEN &«& CO.,, 
924 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia, 
No, 5 Dey St., New York, 


‘atalogues of 60 Pages Sent on Application. 
a 782-94 eowo 











Frrst Premium awarded by Am. Inst., 1870. 

ICROSCOPES, Illustrated price list and cata- 
MGIC LANTERNS. } logues free to any address. 
792-3] T. H. MCALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 


THE BEST HOLIDAY PRESENT. 
AMUSETTE, 


Portable Family Billiards. 


= tiie b thei! Sy 
8 \ | : Wall f 
3 hes 








Can be placed upon any table. It takes but a few 
minutes to put it up or take it down. 

har Every family should have it. 

Complete Set, including Balls and Cues, 
PRICE $6. 

For sale by booksellers and toy-dealers throughout 
the country. Send stamp for circular. 
E. I, HORSMAN, Sole Agent for the U. 8. and Canadas, 

100 Wri114M Sr., N. Y. 0 





CARTWRIGHT & WARNER’S 


Patent Merino 
Under-Vests. 
Drawers. 


AND 
Hosiery. 
A LARGE VARIETY OF NEW GOODS 


AT 


Extremely Low Prices. 


UNION ADAMS & C0,, 
No. 637 Broadway. 










SEWING MACHINE 


for simplicity, dn- 
rability & Ares 
stands unrivaled! For 


- gathers, itis 
a7 AGENTS WANTED in every County in the 
United States where we have not one already 


a 


[Decemper 17, 1870. 
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La Vrerrre—‘‘ Pray let me speak to her.” 


annoy us very much.” 


iN AN) “ 
ei il 

pa 
Gy, y 





: a 
ib Finch Wd 
vat Gorman Lelia 
mG DEFENCE PARI 
ARMIES b THE RESCUE 
Wi Dys 


THE. UNWELCOME STRANGER. 


M. G-ws-rri—*‘ No, no, no—certainly not. She doesn’t care to see you: and—in fact—you 





FLOWERS.” 
PRAN 'Chromos, 
PRANG’S Illustrated C1 


PRANG’S Latest Publications: “LAKE GEORGE,’’ “West Pornt,’”’ ‘“‘Joy OF ‘AUTUMN,” “ PRAIRIE 
sold in all respectable Art Stores throughout the world. 
talogue 





TIFFANY & CO., 


UNION SQUARE, 


Having removed to their new 
Store, now offer their entire im- 
portation for the Holidays — 
selected expressly for their 


openin g. 
4 ()() () MELODEONS will be 
9 delivered in any part of the 
United States reached by Express (where they have 
no agent), free of charge, on receipt of list price. 
Send for Price Lists and Circulars. 
Address GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y., 
or GEO, A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


o 





Nowin Use! Geo. A. Prince & 
Co’s ORGANS and 





$500 Rewarp is offered by 
ss |the proprietor of Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy for a case 
of Catarrh which he can not 
cure. Sold by druggists, or 


sent by mail for 60 céents. 
A pamphlet on Catarrh free. 
Address Dr. R. V. Piercz, 
No. 133 Seneca Street, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 











SCHUETZE & LUDOLFF, 
_ . Broome Street, 
Sell their Celebrated 


PATENT MONITOR PLATE PIANO, 


the best in the market, from now till February, with a 
coe of 25 per cent. Pianos to let at easy terms. 





sentiree, on receipt ofstamp, by L. RpAne & CO., Boston. 
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Send stamp for Illustrated Circular. 





C. H. JOSLIN, 
tf-o 704 Broadway, New York. 
ORSE CLIPPING. — Adie’s Patent 
Machine, price $8. 


151 Broadway, N. Y. 


For sale by John McClure, 
Agents wanted. tf-o 





A. 





CHRISTIAN, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
PATENT SPRING HORSES, 
PERAMBULATORS, CARRIAGES, 
CABS, ROCKING-HORSES, VELO- 
CIPEDES, SLEIGHS, Ero. 


MANUFACTORY, 
87, 89, 91 and 98 MANGIN ST., 
NEW YORK. 


WAREROOMS, 
65 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. [o 








employed. 
For particulars address Wilson Sewing Machin ¥ 
Gioveland, 0.; Boston, Mass. or Ste Louls, Mo.” 








138 & 140 ; 138 & 140 
rouse" | FREEMAN & BURRS (aye 
Overcoats, $6. CLOTHING Winter Suits, $12, 
Overcoats, $8. WAREHOUSES. Winter Suits, $15, 
Overcoats, $10. iis —. Winter Suits, $20. 
Over coats, $15. paralleled extent na variety, St Bann Sait “t Winter Suits, $30. 
Overcoats, $20. | tio; 7or aii ages, ana ail classes and occasions. | Winter Suits, $40, 
Overcoats, $25. ORDERS BY LETTER—The cagy and ac. Winter Suits, $50, 
Overcoats, $30, | FREEMAN & BURR enables parties in any part of | Boys’ Suits, $6. 

the country to order clothing direct from them, with 5 
Overcoats, $35, | tne certainty of receiving the most renrzcr ¥rrat-| Boys’ Suits, $8, 
Overcoats, $40.| Runes ror sELF-mEASURE, sampies| Boys’ Suits, $12. 
Overcoats, $45. | sipitcation. ° A 4 Fashion Sheet sexr rxzEon | Bove? Suits, $18. 








BALL, BLACK & CO. 


NEW YORE, 
IN CLOSING OUT THEIR DEPARTMENT OF 


Gas Fixtures, 


offer their immense and entire stock of real and imi- 
tation bronze 


Chandeliers, Brackets, Hall Lights, Portable 


Stands, Etc., 
At Less than the Actual Cost of Manu« 
facture, 


This is an opportunity seldom offered to those about 
furnishing 


HOUSES, STORES, CHURCHES, Ete., 
for procuring the finest work and newest patterns at 
moderate prices, 

A large stock of pattern molds to be sold cheap to 
the trade after March 1, 1871. 

The sale will continue for about three months. o 


LEA & 








PERRINS’ 


WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAT CE. 
PRONOUNCED Extract of a letter 
BY Jrom a Medical 
CONNOISSEURS qreh, 10 hip iro 


ther, at Worcester, 

May, 1851: 

“Tell Lea & Per- 
rins that their Sauce 
8 highly esteemed in 
India, and, in my 


TO BE THE ONLY 


GOOD Sauce. = 


And applicable to 
EVERY VARIETY 





OF opinion, the most 
wholesome Sauce 
DISH. thatis made.” 


At the Breakfast, Luncheon, Dinner, and Supper 
Table, it imparts the most exquisite relish and zest to 
Soups, Fish, Hot or Cold Joints, Fowl, Game, etc. 

The universal demand and excellence has led to 
many imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

JOHN DUNCAN’S SONS, 
! Union Square and 3U South William Street, 

SPECIAL AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


$100 for $15. Send stamp forterms. P. A. BOND 
& CO., No, 60 Park Place, New York. 793-95-0 


DOOLEY’ 
E cY EAST Bee 











av 


POWDER. 


TRY IT, SOLD BY GROCERS 





This is no Humbug! 


Y SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP. 
with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will 
receive, by return mail, a correct picture of your 
future husband or wife, with name and date of mar- 
riage. _ Address W. Fox, P. 0. Drawer No. 38, Fulton- 
ville, N. Y. 782-940 





F. J. KALDENBERG, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
Meerschaum Pipes, Ambers, etc. Sena 
for circulars. Stores, 6 John St., up- 
stairs, and 71 Nassau st., cor John st. 
Rec’d the prize at the Paris Exhibit’n. 

° 


WOOD'S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 
contains in every number one com- 
plete prize valued at $100. Forty pages of 


other matter. by J $1. Sold by News-dealers at 
10 cts. per copy. Splendid premiums, $500 cash to 
be awarded for prize clubs. Specimen copy free. 
787-980 Address S. 8.. WOOD, Newburgh, N. Y. 


ABRAHAM BININCER, 
(OF LATE FIRM OF A. BININGER & CO.,) 
Commission Merchant, 

No. 29 BROAD STREET. 


WINES, LIQUORS, Etc., Etc. 

































KEY 
L WIND 


SCAT 
ANY WATCH 
AND NOT WEAR OUT. 


Ask your watchmaker for it. Sample sent by mail 
for 50 cents. J. 8. BIRCH & CO.,\8 den Lane, N.Y. 
° 


ASEMIRANONT ER tHE 2 MONTE 


. BOSTON, MASS., or ST. LOUIS, MO. . 783-8080 


A 
WIL 











local and traveling salesmen. Address (with 


$2 5 A Week Salary !—Young men wanted as 
p)R. H. WALKER, 34 Park Row, N.Y. [789-801-0 








"HE "ONLY 
Extract. Better and cheaper than all others. 
A. GLANZ, 194 William St., N. Y., Sole Age. 





ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day to sell the 
celebrated HOME SH LE SEWING MA- 
CHINE. Has the wnder-feed, makes the 
“lock stitch’ (alike on both sides), and is 
Sully Vicensed.. The best and cheapest family 
Sewing Machine in the market. . Address 
IN, CLARK & C©O., Boston, Mass.;— 
ee Ey ny oy eneev 





